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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 7 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CMARACTER, 

Tux following remarks were made by one of 
our examiners upon the ambrotype of Mr. Lowell 
without knowing who was the original of the 
picture. We think the remarks very just. 

This man-has a very high degree of nervous 
development, with the finest quality of the vital 
and mental temperaments—is constitutionally 
sentimental, poetical, enthusiastic, and disposed 
to devote himself to those thonghts and emotions 
that arise from development in the coronal por- 
tions of the brain. He is remarkable for the 
faculties that give ambition, politeness, affability, 
desire for public notoriety, and to gain as much 
reputation and distinction as it is possible for him 
to secure. He has great wil/-power, determination 
of mind, and is capable of putting forth great 
efforts to secure his ends. 

He is cautious, solicitous, and quite watchful in 
respect to the effects of his habits and actions on 
his health and character. 

He has a very well balanced intellect, and is 
particularly descriptive, analogical, and capable 
of giving faithful accounts of whatever he thinks, 
sees, or does. He has a superior memory of what 
he reads or hears, of his travels and experiences, 





and would excel in literature, and especially in 
composition. He is well qualified to entertain 
others, either in an oral or written style—is wit- 
ty, brilliant, imaginative, versatile in manner, 
and pliable in disposition. He has a good sense 
of order, neatness, system, and punctuality—is 
persuasive in manner, and well qualified to adapt 
himself to the state and tone of mind of others. 
He is not so practical, literal, and real, as he is 
ideal, sentimental, esthetical, and descriptive. 
His moral organs are large, and these, in conjunc- 
tion with such an exalted temperament, give him 
very high-toned moral sentiments ; philanthropy 
and the love of justice being conspicuous. He 
doubtless derives the spirit of his mind from his 


mother, and that she was a woman of uncommon * 


refinement and delicacy of feeling. The outline 

of the head and expression of the face, as well as 

his phrenological developments, indicate it. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Lowell’s history, so far as the public can, 
at present, claim aright to be made acquainted 
with it, is simply that of his works. Its principal 
epochs are marked by the publication of new 
books and new editions. Aside from what these 
reveal, all that we have been able to glean con- 
cerning him may be compressed into a single 
paragraph. 

James Russell Lowell is the son of an eminent 
Congregational clergyman of Massachusetts, and 
was born at Elmwood, the country seat of his 
family, in Cambridge, on the twenty-second day 
of February, 1819. His maternal grandfather 
was Judge James Russell, of Charlestown, after 
whom he was named. He was educated in his 
native town, graduated at Harvard University in 
1838, and afterward studied law and was admit- 
ted to the bar. His literary predilections, how- 
ever, were too decided to permit the dedication of 
his powers to Coke and Blackstone, and his legal 
career was a brief and undistinguished one. As 
an episode in his business life, he commenced in 
1843, in company with his friend Robert Carter, 
the publication of The Pioneer, a literary and 
critical magazine, of which only three numbers 
were ever issued. It was of too fine a cast for 
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popular appreciation, and proved, pecuniarily, a 
failure. In 1854 he delivered a course of lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, Boston, on English 
Poetry. They were spoken of at the time as 
acute and brilliant productions, full of sound 
criticism and enlivened by wit and fancy. Early 
in 1855 he was appointed to succeed Mr. Long- 
fellow in the professorship of Belles Lettres in 
Harvard University, with the privilege, of which 
he gladly availed himself, of passing a year in 
Europe before entering upon his duties. He is 
now actively engaged in the labors of his honor- 
able and responsible position. Mr. Lowell was 
married in 1844 to Maria White, of Watertown, 
a lady of fine literary talent and great worth. 
She died in 1853. 

Mr. Lowell’s first publication was a class poem 
recited at Cambridge. This, though rather a 
crude production, gave promise of better 
His first collection of poems was entitled, “A 
Year of Life,” and was published in 1841. Some 
of the poems in this volume are marked by great 
sensibility, delicacy, and tenderness, and teem 
with proofs of poetic genius. They are valuable, 
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however, rather for what they promise, than for 
any actual high accomplishment, It was only on 
the publication of a second collection of far supe- 
rior merit, in 1845, that he took his true place 
among the poets of America. This collection 
contains “A Legend of Brittany,” ‘* Prome- 
theus,” and many other well-known and popular 
poems. They evince a rapid advance in art and 
® profound study of passion, and are written in a 
vigorous as well as an elegant and polished style. 
The leading poem embodies such a story as would 
have engaged the heart of Shelley or Keats. And 
yet it is the old tale, told and retold a thousand 
times by the poets and romancers of every age— 
the old tragedy enacted and re-enacted, alas! in 
every land and in every generation—the tale of 
love and trusting innocence on the one side, and 
perfidy, betrayal, and crime on the other ; but it 
is here told with new touches of tender pathos, 
and new points of application in its sad lessons. 
The poet’s description of his heroine, Margaret, 
whose face 
Gave back the sunshine with an added glow, 
is exceedingly fine throughout. 
only a single stanza : 
None looked upon her but he straightway thought 
Of all the greenest depths of country cheer, 
And into each one’s heart was freshly brought 
What was to him the sweetest time of year. 
So was her every look and motion fraught 
With out-of-door delights and forest lere, 
Not the first violet on a woodland lea 
Seemed a more visib!e gift of spring than she. 


The proud, bad man whom she loved and trust- 
ed but to be betrayed and ruined, is described as 


A twilight natare, braided light and gloom, 
A youth half smiling by an open tomb. 


We can quote 


** Prometheus” is one of the finest poems in this 
volume, and illustrates, very happily, one of the 
most prominent characteristics of Lowell’s poetry 
—its Aumanness—its philanthropic tendencies— 


its sympathy with progress and with every strug- 
gle for freedom from tyranny and oppression. He 
is not one of those niggard souls who deem 


That poesy is but to jingle words 
To string swee: sorrows for apologies, 
To hide the barrenness of unfurnished hearts. 


The poet, according to his reading of the Muse’s 
commission, 
Is ordained to higher things ; 
He must reflect his race’s struggling heart, 
And shape the crude conceptions of his age. 
He adds : 


They tell us that our land was made for song, 
With its huge rivers and sky-piercing peaks, 
Ite sea-like lakes and mighty cataracts, 

Its forests vast and hoar, and prairies wide, 
And mounds that tell of wondrous tribes extinct ; 
But poery eprings not from rocks and woods ; 
Her womb and cradie is the humm heart, 

And she can find a nobler theme for song 

In the most loathsome man that blasts the sight, 
Than in the broad expanse of sea and shore 
Between the frozen deserts of the poles. 

All nations have their message from on high, 
Each the Messiah of some central thought 

For the fulfillment and delight of man ; 

One has to teach that labor is divine ; 

Another Freedom, and another Mind ; 

And all that God is open-eyed and just, 

The hoppy center and colm heart of all. 


In this faith Mr. Lowell draws from the old 
poetic fable of Prometheus lessons which the ty- 
rants of our age may well heed with fear and 





trembling, and words of hope which will impart, 
wherever they are heard, new strength and cour- 
age to the hearts of the oppressed. 

In 1845 Mr. Lowell published a series of essays, 
critical and esthetic, entitled, ‘‘ Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets,” evincing careful study 
and much critical acumen. 

This work was followed in 1848 by another col- 
lection of poems, embracing “‘ The Present Crisis,” 
** Anti-Texas,” and other pieces, indicating his 
interest in the philanthropic movements of the 
day. About the same time appeared “ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” founded on a legend of the San 
Greal, and “ A Fable for Critics.” The latter is 
a witty production, in doggerel rhyme, in which 
he deals pretty freely with the American Jiterati, 
and takes his revenge on his reviewers @ /a Byron. 
With some puerilities, this poem contains a good 
deal of keen and felicitous satire. 

Mr. Lowell’s last published volume is “The 
Bigelow Papers,” a work written in the Yankee 
dialect, and fall of pungent satire, directed against 
war, etc. Since the publication of this work he 
has spent considerable time in Europe, writing, 
meanwhile, for the Vorth American Review, Put- 
nam’s Monthly, and other periodicals. He is now 
a regular contributor to The Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Lowell is not deficient in vigor, either of 
thought or of style, but his power is of that sub- 
tile order which is not less effective because noise- 
less in its manifestations. His weapon is not the 
battle-axe, wielded with such a zest by his com- 
patriot, the Quaker poet, Whittier, but a keen- 
cleaving Damascus blade, whose strokes, though 
fatal, leave scarce a mark. He is polished and 
courtly, but staunch and true to his brother man, 
however rude, or ignorant, or low. He is loyal to 
what he believes to be truth, hopeful of the future, 
and has faith in God andin man. He is young still, 
and his best works are probably yet to be written. 

In reading his poems, pencil in hand, we have 
marked numerous passagés for their beauty of 
thought or imagery, or their expressiveness of 
grand truths. We will close this brief sketch by 
transcribing a few of them, taken at random. 
The italics are ours: 

TRUE POWER. 
True Power was never born of brutish strength, 
Nor sweet Truth suckled at the shaggy dugs 
Of that old she-wolf. Are they thunderbolis 
That quell the darkness for a space, so strong 
As the prevailing patiencs of meek Light, 
Who with the invincible tenderness of peace 
Wins it to be a portion of herself ? 
GOOD ALONE FRUITFUL. 
Evil springs up and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of trath ; 
But Good, once put in action or in thought, 
Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 


THE CURSE. 

It is my curse! sweet memories fall 
From me like snow-— and only all 

Of that one night, dike 21 worms, erawl 
My doomed heart over, Rosaline! 


THE HERITAGE. 
Oh, poor man’s son! scorn not thy state, 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great ; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine 
And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee 





LEWES ON PHRENOLOGY- 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Havine briefly stated Gall’s historical position, 
as given by Lewes, and supported by an examina- 
tion of his teachings, let us consider Lewes’ objec- 
tions to Gall’s system, and tho tendency of its 
teachings. 

In 1802 M. Charles Villiers published a letter 
directed to Baron Cuvier, on Dr. Gall’s “new 
theory of the Nervous System,” accompanied by a 
plate, marked by Gall himself, of the twenty-four 
original faculties of the mind, as discovered by 
Gall. Among this number were four afterward 
discarded altogether, viz., Vital Force, Suscepti- 
bility, Penetration, and Generosity, independent 
of benevolence. ‘Not only are these four aston- 
ishing organs marked by Gall as representing orig- 
inal faculties, but the twenty organs which were 
afterward retained by him are differently local- 
ized ;” so that, according to M. Lelut, from whom 
I borrow these facts, “‘of those twenty organs 
there is scarcely one which occupies the place Gall 
finally assigned to it.” ‘ Phrenologists,” adds 
Lewes, “should give prominence to this fact”— 
and phrenologists have and will do so, until it 
ceases to be dragged to the light. 

Gall possessed all the merits and all the demerits 
of a discoverer. Of his merits, enough has been 
said; of his demerits, we will now speak of one as 
calculated to throw light upon this subject. Gall 
was not a close, minute observer. His reflectives 
preponderated over his perceptives. He was sat- 
isfied to discover the location of an organ, but sel- 
dom, if ever, determined its exact location and the 
relation it sustained to other organs. As a con- 
sequence, all of his original charts are imperfect, 
in that they assign too great or too small a space 
to an organ, and fail to give its exact relations. 
Hence, after he became associated with Spurzheim 
(who possessed a better balanced and more highly 
cultivated mind), a change became apparent in 
their charts. The relative size of organs was 
changed, new organs were discovered, @ new no- 
menclature adopted, and greater precision evi- 
denced in their combined labor. There was, con- 
sequently, an apparent change of location of the 
original organs, but it was apparent only, not real. 
Gall's Locality was small ; Spurzheim’s was large. 
Hence Gall rarely located an organ with precision, 
generally includ ng portions of neighboring organs 
within the lines of a single organ, especially if that 
organ was large and one usually active in the great 
majority of men. Gall’s command of language 
was, furthermore, defective. He had a variety of 
names for one organ. Not unfrequently named 
an organ from the abuse of its faculty, and had 
not, till after his association with Spurzheim, a 
clear idea of the absolute usefulness and natural 
goodness of every faculty of the mind. Let us il- 
lustrate these points. 

The organ now known as Individuality he called 
“Sense of Things, Memory of Facts, Educability, 
Susceptibility, Perfectibility, Curiosity, Docility, 
Disposition to perfect the action of the organs.” 

Secretiveness he named, “‘ Organ of Cunning, of 
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Henry Lewes. Library Edition. New York: D. Apple- 
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Finesse, of Management, Instinct to Conceal, Spirit 
of Intrigue, Dissimulation, Lying, Duplicity, As- 
tuteness, Penetration.” 

Benevolence he named, ‘‘ Moral Sense, Goodness, 
Mildness, Benevolence, Compassion, Sensibility, 
Conscience, Sentiment of Just and Unjust.” 

The organ now called Destractiveness he imag- 
ined to be the exact antithesis of Benevolence, and 
named it, ‘‘Carnivorous Instinct, Cruelty, Bar- 
barity, Sanguinary Disposition, Propensity to 
Murder, Instinct of Destruction, Insensibility.” 

Is it at all wonderful that Gall should be mis- 
understood and misrepresented when he was so 
careless in locating his discovered organs, and so 
loose and confused in his nomenclature? The 
wonder rather is, that he made so many proselytes 
and so many friends. 

That Gall should have rejected any supposed 
discovery of his own, even though supported by the 
accumulated facts and evidence of twenty years 
of industrious labor, is a mystery to Lewes, but is 
none to us. He labored for the discovery of the 
truth, and of the truth alone, and the instant a 
valid objection was urged against any part of his 
labors he was the first to give it a careful, consci- 
entious examination, to weigh and rightfully esti- 
mate it, and if his decision was against himself he 
was the first toannounce it. Hence it follows that 
many opponents of his system, ignorant of, or un- 
able to comprchend, this peculiarity of Gall, have 
adduced such objections as the above to the prej- 
udice of the man and of his system. Rightly un- 


derstood, they redound to his glory. . He was not | 
infallible, and knew it; if he made a mistake, he 


rectified it; if he erred, he acknowledged it. He 
wished to send his labor down to posterity so com- 
plete that posterity would have no other labor to 
perform but to perfect it. 

Lewes assigns to Phrenology two aspects—Ist. 
It is a system of psychology. 2d. It is the art of 


reading character. In other words, Phrenology | 


may be divided into two subdivisions: 1st. Phre- 
nology, the Science, consisting in an exposition of 
the structure and functions of the brain and nerv- 
ous system, an analysis of the mental faculties, and 
an exposition of the doctrine of the temperaments. 


2d. Cranioscopy, the Art, consisting of the prac- | 


tical application of the principles of the science to 
the reading of human character. This practica- 


bility of the science, which is its chief glory, is.in | 
It is | 


the estimation of Lewes, its greatest fault. 
against this he aims his heaviest blows—with what 
force let us investigate. 

The observation of certain empirical facts has 
led to the generalization. ‘‘ Size, other things be- 
ing equal, is a measurement of power.” Lewes 
says that the “‘ other things”— education, temper- 


ament, erganic power, etc.—are never equal. This | 


is an assertion, not an argument; but admitting 
it to be an argument of great validity, what 
then? Does it disprove the very intimate relation 
obtaining between organic size and fundamental 
power? No. A large brain, a large bone, a large 
muscle is comparatively stronger than a small 
brain, a small bone, and a small muscle, but in 
the measurement we compare brain with brain, 
bone with bone, and muscle with muscle. This 
fact may be verified, as it was discovered, by ob- 
servation. But observation shows us yet another 
fact: the intimate structure of bones, of brains, 
and of muscles vary; some are loose, porous, 











flabby, and coarse, while others are compact, firm, 
hard, and refinedintexture. What follows? Why, 
of two brains, for instance, of equal size, one soft, 
flabby, and coarse, the other firm, hard, and fine in 
texture, the latter will possess the greater power 
of innervation. Have we any means of determin- 
ing these various qualities of an organ so screened 
from observation as the brain? Most assuredly. 
As is the texture of one portion of the organism, 
so is the texture of all. If the hair is coarse and 
harsh, the skin rough and inflexible, the muscles 
will be found coarse and loose in texture, the 
nerves will partake of the general characteristics 
of the hair, the skin, and the muscles, and the 
brain, the corner-stone of the whole structure, 
will partake of these same varied peculiarities, and 
why? because the brain and nervous system really 
constitute the man proper, and all other portions 
of the system are but the outgrowths of this inner 
system, and partake of its nature as they partake 
of its life. But more on this interesting subject in 
our next article, 





TEMPERAMENTS. 


Tus is a great subject, though it is a very dif- 
ficult one to elucidate, except by specimens from 
neture or illustrations from art. Very little has 
been said by writers on the subject which is cal- 
culated to give full information to the public who 
are unedueated in physiology. To do adequate 
justice to the subject would require, perhaps, a 
hundred engravings nicely colored, with elaborate 
descriptions to match; still,enough may be under- 
stood merely by form and texture, properly repre- 


' sented by busts or engravings, to give a good gen- 
- eral idea to the ordinary student, so that by ob- 


servation he might become well versed in the doc- 
trine of temperaments. 

It is much easier to determine the size of organs 
than to determine their quality. Almost any- 
body can measure a stick of timber, and ascertain 
its form, size, its cubic contents, its weight, etc., 
but it requires time and experience to know, by 
looking at wood, all the qualities which distinguish 


| the various kinds, as carpenters, cabinet-makers, 


and others can do who deal in timber, and become 
so intimate with the subject that a single glance 
enables them to detect oak from chestnut, as well 
as the half dozen different kinds of oak. When it 
is remembered that no power of description or 
ability to instruct can qualify a person, not versed 
in the subject, to go forth a good judge of every 
kind and quality of timber without experience, it 


' will not excite wonder that the same difficulty 


should obtain in regard to the physiological con- 


| ditions of the human system called temperament. 


A correspondent inquires whether there are four 
temperaments, namely, the Sanguine, Nervous, 
Bilious, and Lymphatic, or whether there are but 
three, namely, the Vital (including the Sanguine 
and Lymphatic), the Mental (or Nervous), and 
the Motive (or Bilious). 

Mr. Combe and other authors have recognized 
four temperaments, the Lymphatic being one of 
them. Some years since Messrs. Fowlers suggested 
that the Lymphatic or nourishing temperament 
(embracing the digestive and lymphatic systems) 
was given for the purpose of manufacturing vital- 
ity, and belonged to the vital system as much as 
the lung:, heart, etc. ; consequently they combined 





(in their description of temperament) all the vital 
organs, including the heart, lungs, liver, and the 
digestive organs, and applied to this combination 
of organic conditions the name of Vital tempera- 
ment. We believe that neither the Lymphatic 
nor the old-fashionel Sanguineous temperament 
can be found in a pure state. As no one can live 
without the lungs and heart, they must have some- 
thing of the Sanguine temperament. As stomach, 
liver, and the abdominal organs generally, are 
necessary to human existence, and as they are 
organs constituting the Lymphatic temperament, 
therefore these must always exist, and, as we have 
said, since the functions of these organs are as 
important as breathing and circulation, and are 
intimately connected with vitality and life, we re- 
gard their combination into one temperament as 
purely philosophical. We are aware, however, 
that some persons have a much larger development 
of the thoracic or upper region of the body than 
others, and that some have a larger development 
of the abdominal region than comports with a good 
balance. Some, like the grayhound, are very 
large in the shoulders and small in the abdomen, 
Others are large in the abdomen and comparatively 
small in the thoracic region. The way we indi- 
cate in our charts the qualities arising from this 
diversity of development, is by marking the activ- 
ity and excitability of the constitution. This may 
not perfectly reach a solution of the question, but 
at present it is the best method in use. 

The difficulty attending such temperaments is 
not in understanding them, but in describing them, 
so that other people, not well versed in the sub- 
ject, shall understand them. 

The Vital temperament may be made to vary, by 
habit, very essentially. In infancy the abdominal 
organs, which constitute the Lymphatic tempera- 
ment, are generally larger than the organs con- 
stituting the mere Sanguine temperament, which 
are located in the upper part of the trunk; but as 
adult life approaches, the shoulders broaden, the 
chest becomes deep, and the stomach and its acces- 
sories relatively less developed; but if a person 
leads an active life, and maintains his health, the 
abdomen commences to increase in size at about 
thirty-five, especially when the Vital temperament 
is in a full degree of development in the constitution. 
Thus we see men becoming a little stout about the 
waist at from thirty-five to forty-five, and quite 
plump, and sometimes inclining to corpulency, at 
sixty, when the chest begins to flatten and the 
shoulders to become less broad than in the hey- 
day and vigor of manhood, so that the second child- 
hood or old age is accompanied by a similar form 
of body to that which exists in childhood. 

The best temperament, however, and the one 
most calculated to give vigor and health of body, 
joined with clearness and force of mind, is the one 
in which the best balance is found between all the 
temperaments, viz., the Nervous or Mental, the 
Motive or Bilious, and what we call the Vital tem- 
perament, which embraces the Sanguine and 
Lymphatic. But we suppose that the Motive and 
Vital temperaments are best adapted to longevity, 
while the Mental and Vital temperaments in com- 
bination are the best adapted to sedentary pur- 
suits; but no man should follow aay sedentary 
occupation which requires him to be constanly sit- 
ting. If he can not mingle with it any department 
which shall give him bodily labor, he shguld take 
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time, and secure the means for a sufficient amount 
of physical exercise. 

We are aware that sedentary occupations, espe- 
cially needlework and many others, furnish such 
limited compensation that those who are doomed 
to follow them must work incessantly to maintain 
life. This is all wrong. Whatever business re- 
quires sedentary occupation, and a consequent 
diminution of vigor and health, should be more 
amply rewarded, so that a person can afford to 
take time enough to exercise for physical health 
and development. 

When everybody understands physiology, these 
sedentary occupations will be so far abandoned by 
all who have but little strength for more robust 
occupations, and be followed by those who are 
cripples and unable to do anything but light and 
sedentary work, and thereby the subject will reg- 
ulate itself. But while there is such a want of 
physiological knowledge in the community, it can 
hardly be expected that people will do otherwise 
than did the needle-grinders of England when a 
man invented a method by which all the steel dust 
could be withdrawn so as not to float in the at- 
mosphere, and be breathed in upon the lungs, and 
men could live perhaps twenty years and grind 
needles, instead of dying as they did on an average 
of five years ; but these men foolishly thought that 
it would derange their wages if the occupation was 
made more healthful; hence the mob which threat- 
ened to tear down the mill in which the improve- 
ment had been introduced. When men learn to 
value health and longevity, and the legitimate 
happiness which should flow from it, above mere 
wages or the accumulation of property, such 
scenes and sentiments will be done away with. 





NORTH AUSTRALIANS. 


(Tue North Australian or Croker Island peo- 
ple are ver, sgular in appearance. In the first 
place, there is a lack of vitality, with scrawny 
bodies, small necks, contracted chest, hang-dog 
faces, and so far as they exhibit any spirit at all, 
it appears to be that of impatience and ill-na- 
ture. No. 3 has a decent forehead and much 
more reflective power than seems to be manifested 
by any other one of that class; and it is said of 
him that he was more sensible than the rest, and 
distinguished for his power to understand and 
speak the English language. No. 6 is the daugh- 
ter of No. 2, and the resemblance of the head 
and face is very striking. What a spiteful ex- 
pression of countenance No. 1 bears! 

These specimens of humanity appear to be not 
cross and ferocious particularly, but weak and 
low. The observing and perceptive organs ap- 
pear to be well developed in all these specimens ; 
but with the exception of No. 8, there appears to 
be a great deficiency of reflection and strength 
of thought, and the organs which give the higher 
sentiments of reverence, benevolence, and ideal- 
ity are very deficient ] 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Tasmania or Van 
Diemen’s Land, a small remnant of whom still ex- 
ists on the great island of Bass’s Strait, are Pa- 
puans in their general characteristics; indeed, 





* From “ Native Races of the Indian Archipelago— 
Parvans. By George Windsor Earl, author of the ‘ East- 
ern Seas.’ H. Ballliere, 200 Broadway, N. Y.” 





their habits and appearance very closely corre- 
spond with those of the Andaman islanders; but 
in the neighboring continent of Australia the 
prevailing character of the hair is straight, or 
only slightly waved, and often fine and silky, even 
among the aborigines of Cape York, who from 
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tribes which inhabit the islands of Torres Strait, 
might reasonably be expected to bear some affin- 


ity to them in this particular. Frizzled hair is, 
however, very common among several of the abo- 
riginal Australian tribes, more especially those 
of the north and northeast coasts, and from the 
rough appearance of their uncombed locks, when 
cut short, travelers have on several occasions 
been led to suppose that their hair resambled the 
wool of negroes, until undeceived by a close in- 
spection. But the peculiar tufted hair of the Pa- 
puan has never, so far as the writer’s own expe- 
rience goes, yet been detected among the aborigines 
of the continent of Australia. 

The manners and customs of the native inhab- 
itants of a newly-explored country present an 
interesting subject of inquiry; and by placing on 
record, at the earliest period of our acquaintance 
with them, the distinctive features of the different 
tribes of which they are composed, many peculiari- 
ties interesting to the researches of the geogra- 
pher and the ethnologist may be preserved which 
the progress of civilization and the consequent 
increase of intercourse between them would tend 
to obliterate. Several of our earlier travelers in 
Australia appear to have felt the importance of 
this subject, and have paid due attention to it. 
With the tribes, however, of the northern coast, 
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of whom I propose to speak, we have, till lately, 
been less familiar than with others; and these 
possess a peculiar interest from the circumstance 
of the country they inhabit being in the close 
vicinity of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
These islands, again—that is to say, the groups 
mere immediately adjacent to Port Essington— 





are occupied by a portion of the hu - n family 
concerning which very little was knowu previous 
to our occupation of the north coast «hen the 
measures that became necessary for establishing 
the security of commercial relations in that quar- 
ter, brought us into communication with tribes 
with which we had previ- 
ously been unacquainted. 
At Port Essington, indeed, 
we were completely sur- 
rounded by singular and 
interesting communities. 
A circle drawn around 2 
the settlement at a dis- 
tance of five hundred 
miles would inclose an al- 
most equal number of dis- 
tinct tribes, varying in 
complexion from the sooty 
black of the negro to the 
freckled yellow of the 
Polynesian mountaineer, and differing in social 
condition as much as in personal appearance. 

The superior organization that exists in a co- 
lonial establishment composed entirely of indi- 
viduals in the employ of government, is highly 
favorable ta the maintenance of friendly relations 
with the aboriginal tribes; and it is probably 
owing to this circumstance that our occupation 
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of the Cobourg Peninsula has been unattended 
with those collisions which so often occur when 
civilized men are breught into close communica- 
tion with savages. Parties of warriors, headed 
by their chiefs, occasionally came from the re- 
mote interior to pay us a flying visit, and nearly 
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of Carpentaria brought two or three individuals 
from one or other of the tribes that are distributed 
along the intermediate coast. Indeed, about the 
month of April, when the prahus congregate at 
Port Essington, the population of the settlement 
became of a very motley character, for then Aus- 
tralians of perhaps a dozen different tribes might 
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be seen mixed up with natives of Celebes and 
Sumbawa, Badjus of the coast of Borneo, Timo- 
rians, and Javanese, with an occasional sprinkling 
of New Guinea negroes ; and very singular groups 
they formed, busied, as they generally were, amid 
fires and smoke, curing and packing the trepang, 
or sea-slug, which they had collected from the 
shoals of the harbor. I propose here giving a 
general sketch of the tribes inhabiting the Austra- 
lian coast, from the Cobourg Peninsula, toward 
the east, confining myself chiefly to points more 
immediately connected with geographical science, 
namely, the distribution of the various tribes, the 
points upon which they may happen to differ from 
other Australian tribes with which we are al- 
ready acquainted, and the social peculiarities 
that may afford traces of a connection with other 
races. 

In the first place, I should state that certain 
general characteristics are observable among all 
the tribes of this part of the continent with which 
we became acquainted Their skins are invaria- 
bly embossed with raised cicatrices. The septum 
of the nose is generally pierced, that is to say 
among the men, for the custom does not appear to 
extend to the other sex. Clothing is disregarded, 
except by way of ornament, and in lieu of this 
they display a great tendency to adorn their per- 
sons with streaks of white, red, or yellow pig- 
ment. These customs, indeed, appear to pervade 
not only all the Australian tribes, but also the 
negro communities of New Guinea, and of those 
islands of the Indian Archipelago in which rem- 
nants of this race still exist. But these northern 
Australians, at least the tribes with which we are 
most familiar, have certain customs which are 
not general among the aborigines of this conti- 
nent. For instance, their mode of burying the 
dead is singular. The body is deposited in a sort 
of cradle formed by a number of poles, arranged 
within the crutches of two forked posts stuck up- 
right in the ground. It is enveloped in many 
folds of the paper-like bark of the tea-tree, and 
is left there until the skeleton only remains, which 
is then deposited either in a general receptacle for 
the relics of the dead, or, if death should have oc- 
curred at so great a distance from this spot as to 
render removal inconvenient, it is placed upright 
within the hollow trunk of a decayed tree. We 
also discovered a distinction of caste, or, rather, 
the remains of such a distinction, for the natives 
themselves appear to have forgotten its origin 
and purport. These castes are three in number, 
and are termed, respectively, “ Manjar-ojalli,” 
** Manjar-wuli,” and “ Mambulgi‘.” The former 
is supposed to have sprung from fire, the term 
** ojalli” having this signification. The “‘ Manjar- 
wuli,” as the term implies, had their origin in 
the land. The signification of the term ‘“‘ Mam- 
bulgit” is exceedingly obscure. The natives them- 
selves state that it implies ‘‘ makers of nets.” 
The “ Manjar-ojalli” is certainly the superior 
caste, for among those tribes in which chieftain- 
ship exists, the principal families are invariably 
of this caste, and are in the habit of alluding to 


>the circumstance with considerable pride. With 


regard to the two remaining castes, I never could 
discover exactly which was the superior ; indeed, 
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been, and, perhaps, never will be cleared up. This 
point is interesting, from the circumstance of a 
very similar distinction of caste being found to 
exist among the Polynesian tribes of the neigh- 
boring islands, who also adopt a similar mode of 
disposing of their dead. The natives of the Co- 
bourg Peninsula have also certain superstitions 
respecting the “‘ waringin,”’ or banyan-tree, which 
are common to the Indian islanders. Beyond 
this, their superstitions appear to resemble those 
which pervade the greater portion of the Austra- 
lian tribes—a belief in the existence of evil spir- 
its, of kurlocks or demons, and of ghosts—against 
the whole of which fire affords protection. The 
spirits of the dead are also recognized in the 
strangers, whether European or Indian, who visit 
their country. 

Although, as I have before stated, these north- 
ern Australians possess many of the general char- 
acteristics of the tribes of the south, still some 
striking peculiarities were found to exist, which 
contribated to excite a considerable degree of cu- 
riosity and attention, more especially as they also 
served to distinguish one tribe from another, 
even in some cases where their territories were 
immediately adjacent. During our earlier inter- 
course, when from inability to converse with the 
natives we could learn little respecting them be- 
yond what absolutely met our eyes, we supposed 
that these peculiarities were merely accidental ; 
but subsequently, when our means of acquiring 
information became extended, and bodies of indi- 
viduals from remote tribes occasionally resided 
among us, we perceived that many natives, who 
had attracted notiee from being somewhat differ- 
ent in personal appearance from the people among 
whom they resided, were, in reality, mere visitors 
from distant tribes. 

The people of the Croker Island tribe are gen- 
erally small in stature, ill-formed, and their 
countenances are forbidding and disagreeable. 
The hair is generally coarse and bushy. The 
beards and whiskers of the men are thick and 
curly, while the entire body is often covered with 
short crisp hair, which about the breast and 
shoulders is sometimes so thick as to conceal the 
skin. The eyes are small, and what should be 
the white has a dull, muddy appearance. Their 
aspect, altogether, is more forbidding than that of 
the Australian aborigines generally. Nor are 
their dispositions of the most amiable description. 
They did not amalgamate with us so readily as 
the others, but this probably was in a great de- 
gree owing to the influence of the chiefs, who evi- 
dently regarded us with considerable jealousy, as 
being likely to supersede the influence they pos- 
sessed among their people. The occasional visits 
of their chiefs to the settlement were invariably 
attended by a series of petty thefts, undertaken, 
not by the chiefs themselves, but at their instiga- 
tion. Mimaloo, one of their principal chiefs, 
who was known at Raffles Bay by the name of 
« One-eye,” was particularly obnoxious in this 
respect, and latterly he was forbidden to enter the 
settlement. This man was one of the most perfect 
savages I ever remember to have met. His ges- 
tures, when offended, were frantic in the extreme, 
and resembled those of a wild beast rather thap, ||: 








rocity even more distasteful than the fitful fury of 
his savage chief. This man was lately entrapped 
and killed by the Macassars, at a port on the 
north coast, for having, during the previous year, 
treacherously murdered one of their number by 
throwing a spear at him when his back was 
turned. As far as we ourselves were concerned, 
this tribe proved to be harmless; but this was 
evidently the result of fear rather than of affec- 
tion. I here allude more particularly to the 
chiefs ; for the people, when left to themselves, 
conducted themselves well, and treated the par- 
ties from the settlement that occasionally visited 
Croker Island with a considerable degree of hos- 
pitality. 

I have observed that upon the northern coasts 
of Australia the population upon a certain tract 
of country, is great or small in proportion to the 
quantity of vegetable food it produces. However 
abundant animal food may be, a toilsome search 
for edible roots gives almost constant occupation 
to a portion of every tribe. Women and children 
labor for hours together, with no other imple- 
ment than a pointed stick, in following up the 
creeping stem of the wild yam through the earth 
until the root is arrived at, often at a depth of 
six or eight feet below the surface. A certain 
proportion of vegetable food appears, indeed, to 
be absolutely necessary to their existence, and 
they willingly forego the use of animal food if 
this more grateful diet can be obtained in suffi- 
cient abundance. Boiled rice, without any con- 
diment, they will accept as their sole food for 
days together, and scarcely seem to wish for 
change. 





ETIQUETTE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


A CERTAIN comportment or style of manners 
is due between each human being and every other, 
by virtue merely of their common humanity. And 
this treatment becomes proper when all the hu- 
man faculties which appertain to our fellow-men 
are properly exercised toward them, but improper 
when these faculties are either not exercised, or 
when their action becomes perverted. 

But there is a special manner due between the 
old and young, parents and children, friends and 
neighbors, ladies and gentlemen, to be superadded 
to that due between human beings merely. Thus 
the treatment proper enough from one boy to an- 
other would be quite improper from a boy to a 
man. And men are bound to treat boys differ- 
ently from what they would men; and yet I doubt 
whether seniors generally treat juniors just as 
they should. It is thought that all proprieties are 
due from boys to men ; yet there is a treatment 
quite as proper due from men to boys. 

So there is a special treatment due between 
males and females, by virtue of their sex. Not 
that this treatment clashes with that due from 
one human being to another, but that it is super- 
added thereto. A man owes a certain treatment 
to every other man he may meet anywhere in the 
relations of life; but every man owes a different 
treatment to every woman ; and the same treat- 
ment which would be proper enough offered by one 
Jpan, to another, jf, fered te ,.voman, would be 
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So there is a still more special treatment due 
between husbands and wives. And true conjugal 
etiquette involves the very highest style of human 
manners, along with some very important super- 
additions; and perfect manners herein is the 
highest cast of manners or accomplishment in 
which human beings can array themselves. 

Then what characterizes the special treatment 
due between the sexes in general, and the mar- 
ried in particular? And the latter phase of this 
question is the more important, because on it 
mainly depends the happiness or unhappiness of 
the married state. Concord or discord in married 
life depends far less on the mutual fitness or unfit- 
ness of the parties—on their adaptation to each 
other, or the want of it—than on the way they 
behave toward each other. A man owes a given 
treatment to his wife, and she to him; and when 
either fails to behave properly toward the other, 
involuntarily the other feels the wrong and recoils 
from and dislikes both it and its author. And 


animosities spring up, and widen into hatred, and° 


thereby spoil the lives of both, which a right con- 
jugal etiquette would have forestalled and pre- 
vented. Yet neither knows either what or why. 
This what and why it is the object of this article 
to point out. 

Then, what is the dase of all right etiquette 
between the sexes, and the married ? 

Right feelings. All treatment of man to man, 
man to woman, woman to man, and husbands to 
wives, and wives to husLands, is but the natural 
language of their feelings. Hence the quintes- 
sence of good manners consists not ut all in one 
having been to the dancing school, or traveled in 
other lands, or studied books or good manners; nor 
even in having mingled in polite society, but 
solely in his having right human sentiments 
toward all mankind in general, and the special 
feelings due to the particular person addressed. 
A boor, though all his life in select circles, or even 
abroad at court, is a boor for all that; but he 
who feels right will behave right. Nor is any 
rudeness as rude as that which ensconces itself 
behind fashionable usages. Put the lion's skin on 
the ass, and the ears will stick out for all; and if 
he tries to roar he can only bray. Hence, to cul- 
tivate kindness, begin with the interior. The 
outworkings will then be right. “First make 
the tree good, then shall the fruit be good also.” 

And this expresses the very condition requisite 
for a right treatment between the sexes. The 
treatment of man to woman is but expressive of 
the kindly regard in which he holds her. If a 
man feels toward a woman as he does toward a 
man, he will treat her only on the plane of their 
common humanity. But something more is due. 
He must treat her on the platform of their com- 
mon humanity, to be sure, but he must suprradd 
thereto the treatment due from the masculine to 
the feminine. 

Then how is the true, high, perfect man to fee/ 
toward woman by virtue of his sex andhers? How 
should all men fee/ toward all women ? 

Look at that boy and girl! They are natural- 
ly, in the parlor or play-ground, drawn toward 
each other; and he treats her never rudely or 
roughly, but.blandjy pnd tenderly, and the older 
he grows the more sv. - If: he ‘sctifles vith her, it 
is not the scuffle of a rough.boy with his equal, 





but with a delicate, tender object—and he gives, 
not takes, advantages. If he snow-balls with her, 
he tries to miss, not hit; or if he hits, it is only 
softly, just to show what he could do if he tried. 
If he rubs her face with snow, he takes good care 
to rub it just as lightly as possible, but lets her 
rub as hard as she pleases. If they slide down 
hill together, he draws the sled up the hill again ; 
or, ifthere is no hill, he puts her on the sled while 
he draws her, not she him. I speak not of those 
rude boys who have no mother, but of those prop- 
erly behaved. And as they grow older their man- 
ners become more and more considerate, kindly, 
bland, winning, and pleasant. 

Why? Because they are sered. The sexes 
were ordained to love each other. In phrenolog- 
ical language, Amativeness comes in to prompt 
and modify right manners between the sexes, but 
not between those of the same sex. And all this 
difference depends on and grows out of this faculty. 
Nor is it possible for any man to treat any woman 
properly except by virtue of this element. But 
for it, he must of necessity treat her as a human 
being merely, not as a female; and the more am- 
ativeness is awakened properly toward her, the 
more gentleman!y does he treat her. Hence, the 
larger this organ in a man, if rightly exercised, 
the better will be his style of manners toward the 
female sex in general, and those he more especially 
admires in particular; but the weaker this sen- 
timent the less he cares for, admires, and loves 
females, and the less attention he shows then 
They are, in his eyes, simply human beings, and 
his treatment corresponds. 

But suppose Amativeness is large and perverted. 
He now behaves far more improperly than if it 
were simply weak. Then he treated them merely 
with neglect—now, offensively. His errors were 
then those of omission merely—now, of positive 
commission. Let this element become sensualized 
in him, and he involuntarily looks upon and feels 
toward them as sensual beings, or as if they were 
as base as himself; and this will work itself out 
in action. His very look and act will proclaim 
his thoughts and feelings. And if woman has a 
quick sense, she will be able to read him. Indeed, 
without really knowing why, or even the fact, she 
will involuntarily recoil from him. He is bad, 
feels wrongly, tells her so by the natural language 
of Amativeness; and she, if pure, revolts from 
and evades him—at least, barely tolerates, and 
keeps her distance; but if she is bad, they invel- 
untarily interpret each other correctly. By this 
means those youth who have done violence to their 
nature involuntarily proclaim their own errors to 
those whose practiced eye or ear can see or read. 

And when this faculty takes on its reversed 
action, as it often does, it renders the sexual man- 
ners more odious than anything else can render 
them. Show me a woman-hater, and I will show 
you a boor. Show me a man who considers the 
female sex as faithless and devilish, and I will 
show you a faithless devil, and one all of whose 
looks and actions toward the other sex are per- 
fectly devilish. 

So show me a woman who has come to regard 
all men as impure, and I will show you a woman 
herself-imppre ; and whose every act and comport- 
ment toward men is in correspondence. Nor can 
apy woman be a lady without having at her very 





heart’s core a high appreciation of masculine 
character. She may wear whatever of silks and 
satins and jewelry she pleases, but her true char- 
acteristics will stand out in all her actions and 
behavior toward men; and men will involuntarily 
recoil from her. ‘he is unsexed, and therefore 
unladylike. That wife who said she hated all 
mankind in general, and her own husband in par- 
ticular, felt and said so because her own womanly 
nature had departed from her, and instead she 
had become worse than a neuter gender—a real 
virago. And there are not a few such poor piti- 
able objects. If they even try to ccunterfeit the 
agreeable, and say pleasant things just to be ad- 
mired, it is a palpable counterfeit. No, woman, 
if you would be ladylike, you must feel a high 
regard for man, as a sex, and the individual man 
with whom you are in converse. 

Men, have you not observed an infinite differ- 
ence between the attractions of this woman as 
compared with that? This draws, that repels. 
This has something so sweet, pleasant, lovely, 
charming, fascinating in voice, manners, looks, 
expressions of countenance, in general and in de- 
tail, while that is unsatisfactory, unpleasant, un- 
congenial, more defiant, at least repellant than 
inviting, and harsh or sharp, 2 soured countenance, 
and other like signs, in both what she says and how 
she says it; and as you talk laboredly on—I say 
laboredly, because, to talk with such is hard work 
indeed—this fling, that muffled sarcasm, and the 
other criticism, if not implied scandal, escapes her 
lips. She sees only the bad in men, because her- 
self in the objective mood—for we always judge 
others by ourselves. Nor is there a surer sign 
that one is faulty than fault-finding. Our mental 
glasses take their coloring from our own states of 
mind, so that others seem to us just what we our- 
selves are. This is equally true of both sexes, but 
has been already virtually applied to men. 

Nor do these different states of Amativeness 
thus differently affect the manners toward the op- 
posite sex merely, but toward everybody and thing. 
The fact is, the real influence of this faculty on 
character, down to its minutest shadings, feelings, 
and manners, has not been explained by any 
writer, or even suspected by anybody. 

Then in what consists the highest style of man- 
ners toward the opposite sex? How should man 
feel toward woman, and woman toward man, in 
order to render their mutual manners perfect ? 

First, man should regard woman by virtue of 
her sex, what she really is by nature, as puré, 
good, angelic—the highest order of terrestrial per- 
fection; and also as a very delicate, susceptible 
being, and treat her accordingly. He may treat 
men roughly if he likes—may bang them about as 
he would rough boxes or pig-iron, though they 
that bang must expect to be banged—“‘ they that 
use the sword must expect to perish by the sword” 
—but when he comes to treat woman, it must be 
with that extreme tenderness which betokens her 
sensitiveness and fine-grained susceptibilities. She 
feels everything—pleasure, pain, mental, physical 
—far more keenly, because far more highly organ- | 
ized than man. 
accordance with her nature, not his. If danger 
threatens, he must protect Aer, though he exposes 
himself. Thus the noble Capt. Herndon, of the ill- 
fated Central America—eternal henors on his 
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name! let woman rear, and worship at, his mon- 
ument—first saves the women and children, 
though he thereby perils his own life. And those 
gallant tars who worked heroically till the women 
and children were all saved, deserve woman’s 
highest thank-offerings. Mrs. Herndon hada model 
husband ; he felt right toward woman, and hence 
acted thus nobly. 

A woman enters the crowded room or omnibus. 
Up spring several men to offer her—though per- 
haps of plebeian class and manners—a seat, each 
anxious to be the martyr on the altar of her com- 
fort. Even the gray-headed old man yields his 
seat to even a young woman. Is not such a sight 
beautiful—an oasis on the barren desert of human- 
ity. And wherever, and as far as you behold these 
gallant attentions of gentlemen to ladies, you find 
proportionate refinement and human elevation. 
But that society or person in which it is wanting 
is semi-barbarous and sensual. 

Nor does woman realize how much she is indebt- 
ed to this gallant sentiment. By virtue of it, she 
may travel from Maine to California, and be every- 
where treated as a queen—seated and served first 
at table, and preferred everywhere in everything. 
The true gentleman is always and everywhere 
studying out and providing for the comfort of 
ladies. Indeed, the special meaning of the term 
gentleman refers not at all to man’s demeanor 
toward man, but wholly to his manners toward 
woman. And the express definition of the word 
lady refers solely to her who treats men as women 
should treat them—and true women are infinitely 
more ladylike in the company of gentlemen than 
ladies. It takes gentlemen to make ladies, and 
ladies to make gentlemen. And hence a sharp eye 
can soon see, in the style of any man casually met, 
whether he has associated much with ladies, for 
this refines and polishes, softens off his idiosyncra- 
sies, develops his virtues, and improves his man- 

ners and heart. Nor is that young woman who 
has been brought up and educated among her own 
sex only, at all fit for society. Hence, female 
seminaries turn out anything but ladies, and col- 
leges anything but gentlemen. The sexes should 
be educated together, in order to render them gen- 
teel, well behaved. well beloved. 

But how should ladies receive these attentions 
from gentlemen? Ought they not to pay for them? 
Shall any being sacrifice on the altar of another's 
happiness without receiving some equivalent? 
Never. Then how shall ladies repay these gallant 
attentions to their comfort? By a pretty acknow!l- 
edgment. The least they can do is to thank him, 
and the true lady always will—and the more cor- 
dially the morea lady she is. And this more than 
repays him; and in the uprising of his soul, in- 
cited by that sweet smile, he is put upon the gui 
vive for other opportunities to promote the comfort 
of other ladies, that he may bless and be smiled 
upon again. 

But she who does not thus thank, will not long 
be the recipient of gallant attentions from any one. 
If the want of politeness ended with those who 
thus deserve to be neglected, it would be only that 
which they deserve; but it tends to produce 
general rudeness from all gentlemen toward ladies. 
How long will a man show politeness if it meets a 

‘ rude reception? Women must reciprocate polite- 


ROBERT PRICE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your brain is too large for your body; for 
while you weigh but about one hundred and 
thirty pounds, your head measures twenty-three 
inches in circumference, which requires for its 
full support a body weighing not less than one 
hundred and seventy pounds. You will need to be 
guarded in your habits and modes of life, in order 
that your body may be sufficiently vigorous to sus- 
tain the brain even tolerably. You should guard 
against all articles of food and all habits of stim- 
ulation such as smoking, and drinking coffee and 
alcoholic liquors, because these have a tendency 
to produce in the brain an undue degree of ex- 
citability, and thereby exhaust the vital energy 
through the brain more than is for the health of 
the body. 

You need physical exercise, with a view to in- 
crease the size of the lungs and the muscles of the 
chest. When you pass the youthful age, and 
come to be thirty-five, you will find yourself run- 
ning down rapidly, because your brain will ab- 
sorb so much vitality; but if you now build 
up the body so that it may be able to sustain the 
brain, you can then go on with your thinking and 
mental labor without special detriment to your 
health. 

You have an excitable temperament, not an ir- 
ritable disposition, but you are very susceptible 
to external influences. 

Your feelings are keen and deep, and you are 
easily swerved by your sympathies and affec- 
tions. You do for others that which you can not 
afford to do. You are strong in social attach- 
ment—fond of society, but seek chiefly personal 
and special friends rather than general popularity. 

You are capable of loving woman; of being 
attached to home and home associations, and of 
loving children, and are quite domestic in your 
disposition. 

You are not wanting in force of character, but 
you have hardly enough of Self-Esteem to give 
you a disposition to take a high and prominent 
place among men. You are more apt to keep on 
the back-ground, and let others make the noise, 
while you pursue the quiet, even tenor of your 
way. 

Your Destructiveness is large enough to give 
you a high temper, when aroused, but you have 
hardly Combativeness enough to give you de- 
cided courage. You sometimes allow your rights 
to be*invaded without promptly resisting until 
the proper time has passed. 

You should cultivate Self-Esteem and pride of 
character ; should assume responsibilities, and 
endeavor to hold up your head among men. You 
have considerable perseverance—are more dis- 
posed to plod along in a quiet way than to make 
a bold, independent dash. 

You would hardly do for a Western pioneer ; 
you are better adapted to a civilized state, where 
everything is done according to rule, 

You have large Cuutiousness, and rather large 
Secretiveness. You are capable of keeping your 
own counsel—of guarding your own secrets and 
those of your friends. 





ness, if they would receive it from men. 


You have large Acquisitiveness—are anxious to 


acquire, to possess, and to make money. You are 
not capable, however, of driving a hard bargain. 
You have not Self-Esteem and Combativeness 
enough for this. You are apt to underrate your 
abilities and the value of your own services; 
hence you find it difficult to charge a high price, 
and still more difficult to make people pay it. 
Your head is very broad at the temples, in the 
region of Constructiveness and Ideality. You 
possess a high order of mechanical ingenuity— 
are capable of understanding processes readily— 
are fond of making experiments—desire to make 
discoveries and inventions, and are not satisfied 
with the old beaten track. You are liable to 
spend too much time and money in experimenting, 
though an occasional lucky hit often rewards a 
man for a lifetime of labor. 

You have a well-balanced intellect. You have 
a good judgment of form, size, and local position ; 
an excellent memory of what you see and ezperi- 
ence; have talent for drawing, and would have 
made a good artist in marble or with a pencil. 
You are fund of music—are capable, also, of suc- 
ceeding well in the natural sciences. Your Lan- 
guage is about average. You are sociable, but 
not a great talker. You use language that is fa- 
miliar and easy to be understood, but your range 
of words is not very extensive. You think more 
than you talk. 

You enjoy mirth in a high degree, but your 
mirth is not of a coarse, base, vulgar kind. 

Your moral sentiments are highly developed, 
but you arechiefly distinguished for the organs 
of perceptive intellect, and those which give inge- 
nuity, mechanical talent, power of invention, 
economy, prudence, and social affection. 

You need more pride and dignity, more deter- 
mination, rather more veneration and religious 
enthusiasm, and more Combativeness to give you 
assurance and positive courage. 

If you had been favored with early advantages, 
you could have taken a high position as a scholar 
and thinker, for your mind naturally seeks im- 
provement, and that which tends to moral eleva- 
tion. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Ropert Paice, destined to become widely known 
as the first discoverer of a practical and effective 
method of preparing engravers’ blocks so as to use 
the ambrotype or photographic process in the place 
of hand-drawing, was born at Liverpool, England, 
on the 28th of February, 1836. His father died 
when he was very young, leaving his mother with 
a daughter and a son unprovided for. 

Mrs. Price and her children continued to reside 
in Liverpool after the death of her husband, sup- 
porting herself as a dressmaker—her children 
working with her until Robert, the youngest, was 
nine years of age, when he hired out to a coal 
dealer to haul small loads of coal on a hand-truck 
to poor families, who were unable to buy in larger 
quantities than fifty pounds, that being a standard 
load—such as Robert used tohaul. He remained 
in this business eighteen months, receiving sixty- 
two cents per week, lodging at home, and working 
sixteen hours a day, which was extended on Sat- 
urdays to eighteen hours, often being so overwork- 





ed that he fell asleep on his coals in the street. 
On leaving this business, he went home and as- 
sisted his mother, who soon after took rooms over 
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PORTRAIT OF ROBERT PRICE. 


Inventor of Paice’s Patent Process of Photographing on Wood. 





the bake-house of a Mr. Scott, for whom Robert 
soon commenced work in the bakery for his board, 
where he remained several years, being treated 
more as a slave than as a free boy in a Christian 
land. While here his mother died of the cholera, | 
and was buried without his knowledge, her last 
words being, ‘‘ Take care of my poor Robert.” 
Some two years after this Mr. Scott came to the | 
United States, and Robert accompanied him. 
Young Price’s first experience in this country 
was on a farm at Bridgeport, Conn., near the res- 
idence of P. T. Barnum, where he remained about | 
six months, working for Mr. Scott’s sister, who | 
treated him with greater brutality than her broth- 
er had done, keeping him employed in such a way | 
that his hands became frozen, and he looked back 
to his twenty hours’ daily drudgery in the bakery 
as a good time in comparison. 
Mr. Scott removed to Worcester, Mass., taking 
Robert with him, where he commenced the baking 
business. 
Up to this period no attention had been paid to 
his education, he scarcely knowing how to read. 


He now, however, began to attend the Sunday- | 
school connected with the First Baptist Church, | 
and commenced reading the newspapers, often | 


taking part of the brief period allowed him for 
sleep to sell papers, in order to raise the means to 
pay for his own papers, as Mr. Scott never gave 
him anything except his board and very cheap 
clothing, often taking the pennies earned from the 
sale of papers for his own use. 


While selling papers one morning, a gentleman, 
by the name of Adams, met him, and told him he 
wanted to get a boy to work in a daguerrean gal- 
lery, to whom he would give $3 a week. Robert 
immediately offered to take the place, and was 
accepted—thus forever bidding adieu to Mr. Scott 


| and the baking business. His new employer, who 


had a partner by the name of Claflin, immedi- 
ately had a large sign painted, setting forth the 
terms upon which pictures could be taken, etc., 
at Adams & Claflin’s Gallery, which was duly 
mounted on Robert’s shoulders, and he was sent 
to perambulate the streets as an advertising ma- 
chine—this being his first experience as a daguer- 
rean artist. While carrying this sign he was in 
the habit of taking his Testament with hjm, and 
learning his Sabbath-school lesson. In his rounds 
he occasionally stopped to rest on the steps of the 
residence of Mr. Bradley, the well-known car- 
builder, on Front Street, where he would study 


| his lesson. On one occasion, while thus engaged, 


a pail of water was thrown over him, drenching 
him, his sign, and his book. A gentleman chanc- 
ing to witness this ungracious act, and noticing 
the quiet manner in which it was received by the 
poor boy, came to him, and expressed his sympa- 
thy and regret at his misfortune, and made in- 
quiries about his condition. This gentleman, W. 
Mecorney, proved to be a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, who wrote out the story and had it pub- 


| lished in the Sunday-school paper, besides holding 
| up our hero as a model of forbearance and perse- 
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verance in learning his lessons. This brought 
Robert considerably into notice, and made him 
friends, especially in the Sunday-school children. 
He remained in this gallery about four years, 
where he was noted for making experiments, and 
a clde attention to business and study. On leay- 
ing this gallery he went with Mr. Hathaway, in 
the same business, where he remained a short 
time, and then hired to Mr. Maxham for a year, 
at the close of which period he hired one of his 
rooms with apparatus, where he commenced and 
perfected his experiments in daguerreotyping on 
wood, which had been suggested to him some time 
before as being a proper field for experiment by 
Mr. Livermore, bookseller, and Mr. A. Prentiss 
engraved the first picture. After continuing 
his experiments for many months he overcame all 
practical difficulties, and achieved a complete suc- 
cess where success had been decided to be impos- 
sible, and placed his name, at the early age of 
twenty-two, among the discoverers and benefac- 
tors of the age. A patent was granted at Wash- 
ington, which bears date May 5th, 1857. This 
patent is now owned one third by Mr. Price, one 
third by Mr. C. J. B. Waters, and one third by Mr. 
J.H. Knight. The French and English patents 
have been granted, and are the property of Mr. 
Price, who proposes to dispose of them on reason- 
able terms whenever such shall be offered. 

The following, from the Scientific American, 
will set forth the value and importance of Mr. 
Price’s discovery. 

* PuHoroGraPus For Woop Encravine.—All 
wood engravings have hitherto been first drawn by 
hand on wooden blocks for the engraver, who cuts 
them for common letter-press printing. This art 
involves great skill, and a peculiar natural taste 
on the part of the artist, and requires consider- 
able time to execute the most simple figures. 
When photography was first discovered in England, 
its application to the production of pictures on 
wooden blocks was very early suggested and es- 
sayed, as stated on page 96 of our present volume ; 
but although some blocks had been thus prepared 
and used in printing, the attempts to render the 
application truly useful failed of entire success. 
The reason of this, we have been informed, was 
owing to the defective processes pursued to pro- 
duce such pictures on the blocks. By one method 
they (the blocks) were first prepared with a solu- 
tion of common salt, then they were dipped into 
a bath of nitrate of silver to render them sensitive. 
This process injured the color and fiber of the 
wood, rendering it very brittle and unfit for print- 
ing more than a very few copies. Another meth- 
od consisted in protecting the surface of the wood 
from the action of the nitrate of silver by a coat- 
ing of albumen, rendered sensitive afterward by 
the nitrate; but it was found that engravers 
could not cut clear lines, and consequently could 
not execute good engravings on such prepared sur- 
faces. To obviate these evils, and to produce good 
photographic pictures on wooden blocks, was the 
object of the invention for which a patent was 
granted to R. Price, of Worcester, Mass., as noticed 
by us on page 390 of our last volume. He has 
never set up the claim of being the first person 
who applied photography to wood for engraving 
purposes, but that his process is the best yet dis- 
covered, and that good engravings on wood can be 








executed from it. 
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“« We will describe his process, so that there can 
be no mistake hereafter, either as to what it is, or 
its originality. It simply ‘consists of preparing 
the wooden blocks first of all with a thin solution 
of asphaltum or bitumen, ether, and lampblack, 
rubbed into the pores of the wood.’ This ethereal 
solution of asphalt is put on the surface of the 
block with a rag, brush, or sponge, and then some 
fine lampblack is also rubbed in dry ; the surface 
of the block is afterward polished on a cushion, 
when it acquires a smooth, jet black, glossy ap- 
pearance. After this, it is treated by the common 
photographic process ; namely, coated with collo- 
dion rendered sensitive by nitrate of silver, then 
put into the camera, the picture taken, then fixed 
and dried in the usual manner. The whole of this 
process—preparing the block and taking the pic- 
ture-—does not occupy more than ten minutes of 
time, as we had an opportunity of witnessing per- 
sonally, a few days since, at the establishment of 
Messrs. Brightly, Waters & Co., No. 90 Fulton 
Street, this city. Wooden blocks, prepared as 
described, appear to be well adapted for engrav- 
ings, several of which we examined in different 
stages. Those finished were clear in the outline, 
and the perspective was very correct.” 

In addition to his experiments on wood, Mr 
Price experimented on stone, steel, copper, and 
other substances used for engraving, and found 
his process to work very perfectly on all, and these 
substances are included in his patent, which con- 
sists of the method by which the preparation is 
applied to the surface on which the object is to be 
photographed and engraved. 

After procuring his patent, Mr. Price sold one 
third of the same to Mr. C. J. B. Waters, an ener- 
getic and thorough-going business man, whom he 
selected to act as sole agent for the introduction 
of the discovery into practical use, and for the sale 
of the patent. In June, 1857, Mr. Waters suc- 
ceeded in selling one half of Mr. Price’s remain- 
ing interest to Mr. J. H. Knight, still retaining 
the uncontrolled agency of the patent, immedi- 
ately after which he came to New York, being 
recommended to Mr. H. L. Stuart to aid him in 
introducing the process to the engravers and pub- 
lishers. Mr. Wm. Howland engraved the first 
picture in New York taken by this process, and 
continues to use it successfully. Several other 
engravers have tried the process with various 
degrees of success. A portrait of Mr. Peter 
Cooper, by this process, is in preparation for this 
Journal. Mr. Waters decided to organize an en- 
graving establishment, and to demonstrate, under 
his own eye, the value of the process, as there 
seemed to be asettled determination to resist its in- 
troduction on the part of many engravers and their 
attendant draughtsmen. Mr. Frank Leslie gave 

» several orders, and expressed himself favorably of 
its merits. The heads of several distinguished 
persons, also several very delicate and complicated 
machines, were prepared and engraved with the 
most complete success, notwithstanding which Mr. 
Waters found it almost impossible to introduce his 
process on remunerative terms, and he finally in- 
duced Mr. J. H. Brightly to join him in organizing 
& photographing and engraving establishment, 
under the title of Brightly, Waters & Co. This 
establishment went into operation on the Ist of 
November, 1857, at No. 90 Fulton Street. 
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Photographed on Wood from life by Paicx’s Patent Process. 








JOSEPH H. BRIGHTLY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a very fine-grained and powerful or- 
ganization, and uncommon powers of endurance. 
You are excitable, nervous, and very distinct 


in your mental manifestations. All your phys- 
ical qualities and movements are of the prompt, 
positive, and precise character. You would excel 
in most of the gymnastic feats. You can govern 
your motions and throw more of power into them 
than most men. You would excel in sword exer- 
cise, in horsemanship, in dancing, or in any of the 
games that require the projecting of weights, as 
quoits, ten-pins, or billiards. You find it neces- 
sary to be on the move. You can not remain in a 
quiet, sedentary position for a great length of 
time. You like to work off your nervous force 
and muscular energy through active occupations, 
and you would highly enjoy rural sports, as hunt- 
ing on horseback, or in sailing a boat, playing at 
cricket, or sparring and fencing. 

You need as much sleep as you can get; you 
incline to take too little. Your life is so intense, 
your feelings so keen and earnest, that you ex- 
haust the vital magnetism rapidly. You take 
nothing coolly and quietly. Your life is hearty, 
industrious, efficient, restless, and positive. Your 
Firmness and Self-Esteem are large. You have 
the power of governing and controlling. It is not 
natural for you to submit, but on the contra- 
ry, you are adapted to direct, to occupy a posi- 
tion of authority, and to exert influence over oth- 
ers. You would have made an excellent military 
officer, so far as the exercises, and evolutions, and 
discipline, and government of men are concerned. 
You have the power of arrangement and organiza- 








tion of control and discipline; are prompt and ac- 
curate in your own motives, and would inspire in 
others the same qualities, or, at least, train them 
uptoit. You seldom engage in anything in which 
you do not make your mark upon it, if you do not 
carry it through triumphantly. You value reputa- 
tion, but you value honor more highly. It does but 
little good to praise you, unless you have a con- 
sciousness that you deserve it, and then you de- 
mand it asa right rather than desire it as flattery. 

Your sense of justice is strong, but you are 
sometimes rash, impulsive, and impetuous in your 
manifestations, and do wrong without intending 
it. You are not as guarded, and watchful, and 
mindful of consequences as many, but when a 
question of right, and duty, and honor is fairly 
before your mind, you stand up to the mark with- 
out flinching, even though it is at your cost. 

You have the love of triumph, not the desire 
for praise ; the disposition to maintain the re- 
spectability and honor of your family, and such @ 
sense of independence that you would not accept 
a favor from anybody unless you were conscious 
of being able to reciprocate it—unless you were 
so utterly destitute that you were obliged to ac- 
cept it as a last resort. 

Your Hope leads you to look for the far-off 
“‘ good time coming,” but not to the present. You 
do not lean upon luck, but upon good calculation 
and earnest effort. You expect to work out your 
own pecuniary salvation by sagacity and industry. 
You are not inclined to believe things strange and 
wonderful—are not very spiritual in your turn of 
mind, nor remarkably hopeful, but you have any 
quantity of fortitude, and will, and courage ; 
hence for success you rely upon your own efforts 
first, and never ask for help until you must. You 
are capable of bearing up under more opposition 
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than most men, and as long as you are untouched 
in health, you feel equal to meet whatever diffi- 
culties arise in your pathway. 

Your social feelings are strong, particularly 
your love of woman. If you are congenially mar- 
ried, your family is the center of the universe to 
you, and you would do and suffer more that your 
wife might have the comforts and conveniences of 
life to make her happy than most men. You love 
home cordially, and are anxious to have one of 
your own, and would rejoice to be, in one place 
at least, ‘* monarch of all you survey.” 

You are a very frank, open-hearted man. You 
speak as you think, and act as you feel. You find 
it difficult to restrain the prompt and undisguised 
outworkings of your disposition, and it is only by 
experience that you have learned to be reserved. 

You value property for its uses—can hardly be 
called an economical man, except so far as your 
judgment suggests a necessity for it; and if you 
had a sufficiency for all the exigencies of life, you 
would not struggle to lay by a surplus, but 
would exhibit industry perhaps as much as at 
present to work out unsolved problems, or to ben- 
efit and bless the poor. You can make money 
better than you can save it. You want to be in- 
dependent above all things else; for this you 
wish to be rich, if for anything. 

You have a clear intellect, with a predominance 
of the perceptive organs and Comparison. Your 
mind is sharp, analytical, very positive, and in- 
clined to make nice distinctions. You are well 
qualified to be a chemist, in which the most acute 
analysis is required. 

Your Language is only average. You are more 
accurate than wordy—more correct than copious 
in speech. 

You have a good memory of your experiences— 
have a correct eye for proportions, figure, or mag- 
nitude. You are mathematical, fond of arrange- 
ment, and find it necessary to work by rule. You 
feel confused and dissatisfied unless you can have 
a certainty, as a base line by which to work. You 
are very fond of demonstration. You have Con- 
structiveness and Ideality fully developed, which 
give you a love of mechanism and art, and fond- 
ness for the perfect; but your skill and facility of 
execation depend very much upon your large per- 
ceptive organs, the sharpness and activity of your 
Comparison, the intensity of your temperament, 
and the clearness and force of your mind. You 
would have become a good mathematical-instru- 
ment maker, a good civil engineer, a surveyor, 
and a most excellent machinist. 

Your sense of the Deity, of things sacred and 
venerable, is comparatively strong; hence you 
worship with a spirit of devoutness toward the 
great Creator and Source of all goodness and 
power, but you find it difficult to accept of the 
forms of faith and the ceremonies and customs of 
religious communities. You are more religious, 
really, than your acquaintances would be likely 
to give you credit for being. 

You are very spirited in resistance, and when 
you feel that your honor or your rights are in- 
vaded, you repel assaults with such vehemence 
and pride that you may get the reputation of being 
quarrelsome, when in point of fact you would 
avoid difficulties whenever you could do it with- 
out a feeling of dishonor. Your Secretiveness is 
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so small, and your Firmness and Self-Esteem so 
sharp in conjunction with such promptness of re- 
sistance—such courage and positiveness, that you 
show out all the aggressive spirit that you have, 
and hence you get credit for possessing all that 
you have, and more than the average of men. 

You should be known for cordial affection, for 
great determination and will, for pride, dignity, 
and self-reliance ; for energy and executiveness, 
for clearness and force of intellect, for ingenuity, 
taste, discrimination, and the power to finish and 
perfect whatever you do. These qualities make 
you a marked man in your sphere, and give you 
more than a common degree of influence among 
your acquaintances. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

J. H. Bercutriy, the subject of our present 
sketch, was born on the ninth of June, 1818, in 
the County of Suffolk, near Yarmouth, England. 
His paternal grandfather, Charles Brightly, was 
the inventor of the first practical method of stereo- 
typing, which he first brought into use in his own 
printing and publishing house with much success. 
He also wrote a treatise on the subject, entitled, 
“ Stereotyping, as practiced by Charles Brightly,” 
copies of which may be found in some of our city 
libraries and, we presume, among the rarer col- 
lections of some of the leading publishing houses. 

After completing his invention, he established 
a large printing and publishing house at Bungay, 
Suffolk County, England, where he first introduced 
the plan of issuing works in numbers, which has 
since become so common inthis country. To pub- 
lishers, it may be interesting to know that the 
late Hammond Wallace, the first person estab- 
lished in New York as a stereotyper, and Law- 
rence Johnson, now the largest and most noted 
stereotyper in Philadelphia, who introduced stere- 
otyping in that city, were both apprentices of 
Charles Brightly, at Bungay, in England. Henry 
A. Brightly, the father of our subject, was an only 
son, and learned all of his father’s methods of 
doing business. 

Being endowed with his father’s talents, he in- 
vented the first machine for shaving the backs of 
stereotype plates, which had previously been done 
by hand, a very laborious process. 

Soon after making this invention, Mr. H. A. 
Brightly commenced taking lessons in engraving 
from Mr. William Edwards, a celebrated portrait 
engraver on steel and copper, after which he de- 
voted considerable time to the various styles of 
engraving, rather as an amusement than a profes- 
sion. He was also very fond of field sports and 
had a great taste for natural history. Mr. Brightly 
married a daughter of Joseph Hooper, of Marble- 
head, Mass. (the mother of our subject), one of the 
wealthiest citizens of the province of Massachu- 
setts at the time of the commencement of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, when he returned to England. 

In the spring of 1830 Mr. Brightly, with his 
wife and family of ten children, came to the United 
States, landing in New York on the 15th of April 
of that year, and finally located in Philadelphia. 

At that time there were but very few wood en- 
gravers in that city, and the art was held in low 
esteem generally. Mr. Brightly started an en- 
graving establishment in that city, and our sub- 
ject, at the age of fourteen years, commenced 
taking lessons from his father in wood engraving, 








in which he showed remarkable taste and apti- 
tude. Young Brightly’s first attempt at engrav- 
ing was made in copying some of the animals for 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Natural History. In 1840, hav- 
ing attained a fair degree of skill in his delicate 
art, Mr. Brightly was engaged to engrave on 
Mitchell’s National Map of the United States, and 
in this department he won a high reputation for 
the accuracy of his work. 

He remained in Philadelphia until 1850, when 
he came to New York to work on Barnum’s J//us- 
trated News, in the engraving department, then 
under the charge of Mr. Frank Leslie, where he 
remained until the \Vews was discontinued, after 
which he went to Boston and engraved the finest_ 
beads that appeared in Ballou’s Pictorial, In 
1856 he returned to New York, and took charge, 
as foreman, in Mr. Leslie’s engraving office con- 
nected with Leslie’s J//ustrated Newspaper, where 
he remained until he went into business on his own 
account, in December, 1856, in which he continued 
until the organization of the photographing and 
engraving establishment of Brightly, Waters & 
Co., in November, 1857. 

Mr. Brightly is one of the most intelligent and 
skillful wood engravers in all its details, and is 
also a good business man, as has been shown in 
his practical appreciation of one of the most revo- 
lutionary discoveries in his art ever made—when 
all of his fellow-craftsmen were crying out, “ Our 
craft is in danger,” or stood aloof, refusing to test 
the merits of the alleged discovery. 

To Mr. Brightly is due the honor of demonstrat- 
ing beyond a doubt the entire practicability of 
using Price’s photographic process on wood, stone, 
copper, etc., for engraving purposes, thus leading 
the way to completely revolutionize the tedious 
system of hand-drawing. By the new method 
nine tenths of the labor is saved, and a greater 
accuracy and perfection of detail is secured. The 
new process is especially adapted for illustrations 
in natural history, physiology, dentistry, por- 
traits, delicate and complicated designs, ships, ar- 
chitectural designs, landscapes, etc., and by it the 
largest sketches and objects may be correctly re- 
duced and daguerreotyped on the wood, ready for 
the engraver’s use, almost at a moment’s notice. 
The remarkable illustrations for Dr. Sims’ Annual 
Oration before the Academy of Medicine, repre- 
senting his discoveries in the treatment of the dis- 
eases of women, were produced by Price’s process, 
and engraved by Mr. Brightly with the most com- 
plete success. 

Mr. Brightly is considered among the first por- 
trait engravers in America, and has had the cour- 
age and magnanimity to embark his fortunes in 
the new process, and has succeeded in obtaining, 
by means of it, likenesses which, for fidelity of 
resemblance and perfection of detail and finish,. 
have never been surpassed. And this he has done 
when many others have stood aloof from the new 
invention. 

He is very athletic and enduring in physique, 
though lean and wiry ; is remarkably fond of field 
sports, and speaks with enthusiasm of the sports of 
the old baronial days. He traces his pedigree to 
a pere Norman stock, and in his organization ex- 
hibits that fineness, elasticity, sprightliness, and 
excitability peculiar to the Norman, while the 
Saxon element does not appear. 
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INTELLECTUAL OR REASONING 
PACULTIES. 





DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE METAPHYSICAL AND THE LOWER 
OR SENSUAL REASONING POWERS. 

Ir is now more than two thousand years since 
the philosopher-poet Simonides completed the na- 
tional lamentation for the Greeks who had fallen 
at Marathon, Platsea, and Thermopyle, and sat 
down to the investigation of the most intri- 
cate of all philosophical problems. The subject 
was beyond his depth. Often, when the poet 
was on the point of discovering the truth, and 
thought it just within his grasp, “it slipped from 
him or resolved itself into meanings which de- 
stroyed each other,” and on the fortieth day of 
his meditation he abandoned the subject in de- 
spair. From that time to the present the human 
intellect has never been entirely satisfied with 
the extent of its own powers. Knowledge and 
wisdom have generally been confounded ; and 
even now the distinction between the metaphys- 
ical or higher reasoning power, and that which 
reasons on the facts furnished by the evidence of 
the senses, is not generally recognized. It is be- 
lieved that the separate existence and action of 
these two powers of the mind admit of demonstra- 
tion whenever the opportunity shall be found for 
presenting the necessary array of facts and illus- 
trations. The importance of the subject will at 
least justify the bringing forward of a few of them 
here. 

It has been believed by the wisest philosophers 
of all ages that the human mind possessed a 
higher reasoning power than that which was 
employed in reasoning on the material objects 
around them. It was observed by the earliest 
students of the human nature that some men who 
could reason acutely on all questions which could 
be presented to the senses, could never compre- 
hend any thing of higher abstract truth; and a 
distinction was made between physical, or sensu- 
ous, material subjects, and those which were met- 
aphysical, that is, beyond or above the physical. 
It was this higher reasoning power which was 
known as pure reason. It was this high power of 
the soul which the Greeks deified under the name 
of Minerva or the Goddess of Wisdom. She was 
the impersonation of that highest intuitive facul- 
ty which perceives truth before it has time to 
demonstrate it through the slow processes of the 
external senses. Instead of having grown up 
during successive years through the ordinary 
stages of life, she is represented as having sprang 
forth from the brain of Jupiter, armed with the 
far-reaching spear of victory and the far-seeing 
eye of immortal wisdom. 

The ancients distinguished between the higher 
reason and the /ower reason, which is called, by 
many authors, Judgment or Understanding. 


‘Plato, Seneca, and Aristotle made this distinction ; 


and, in modern times, Leighton, Harrington, Lord 
Bacon, Kant, Coleridge, and all other philoso- 
phers, except such as are imbued with the mate- 
rialism of Locke, have confined the understanding 
to the office of reasoning on the objects of the 
external world, and called it ‘‘the faculty of 
judging according to sense.” Animals, say these 
authors, have the power of understanding, as 
applied to the things of time and sense, but they 





have no perception of the subjects of metaphys- 
ical or spiritual contemplation, which are the 
proper objects of pure reason. 

These conclusions had been reached by the 
philosophers before the influence of the form and 
size of the brain on the powers and capacities of 
the soul were suspected. When, through the 
happy exercise of this same higher reasoning 
power, Gall received the first intuitions of a 
deeper truth than men had yet acknowledged, he 
saw that his conjecture of the connection be- 
tween the powers of the mind and the form and 
size of the temple in which it dwelt could only be 
proved true by actual observation. In an age of 
materialism metaphysical truth could only be 
demonstrated by physical facts collected by pa- 
tient research and untiring industry. Dr. Gall 
labored more than forty years in examining 
heads, collecting skulls, and dissecting brains; 
and with the aid of his chivalrous pupil, Spurz- 
heim, he fought the battle of true science and the 
best interests of humanity with all the divines, 
philosophers, and physicians of Europe. Their 
merits were generally acknowledged on earth 
after they had both passed to a world where the 
wise and the good are truly appreciated. 

When the science of Phrenology had fairly 
gained a respectful hearing in the United States, 
conservative philosophers were startled by the 
announcement that the exploded theory cf Mes- 
mer was again perplexing the minds of their 
brethren in Europe. It was said that the failure 
of the pupil of Mesmer to demonstrate the truth 
of the new science to the French commissioners in 
1784 was not a complete failure; that the Report 
of those Commissioners, headed by Dr. Franklin, 
though it drove Mesmer from Paris, was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to the commissioners them- 
selves ; that one of their number had seen enough 
to convince him that there was truth in the theo- 
ry, though it was imperfectly understood ; that 
some of them had been subsequently convinced of 
their error ; that one hundred noblemen, of whom 
Lafayette was one, had each paid a hundred 
guineas to learn what was known of the art; that 
the Marquis De Puysegur had retired alone to his 
estates and continued his experiments; his dis- 
covery of the wonderful faculty of somnambulism, 
and the results of the forty years’ experience of 
Deleuze, were already before the world. 

The revelations of the revivers of Mesmerism 
were coldly received by the scientific men of the 
nineteenth century. The leaders of public opin- 
ion were already committed against it. As the 
professor of philosophy at Padua refused to look 
at the satellites of Jupiter through Galileo’s tel- 
escope, for the simple reason that he was afraid 
he would see them, the opposers of Phrenology, 
Mesmerism, and other kindred sciences refused to 
see any experimental proofs of their truth, and 
they contented themselves with denouncing the 
advocates of all new theories as impostors or 
visionary fanatics. 

But the voice of old-school philosophers” had 
lost its power over the minds of men. There 
were inquisitive seekers after truth in every civ- 
ilized country who disregarded the authority of the 
learned and the prejudices of the ignorant; and 
at the same time that Dr. Elliotson was soliciting 
a fair hearing on the subject before the Royal 





Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, the 
new doctrines were undergoing the test of ex- 
periment in every kingdom of Europe as well as 
in the back- woods of America. 

In the winter of 1842 the present writer pos- 
sessed the amplest opportunities for testing the 
powers and properties of Animal Magnetism, and 


.directed special attention to the following objects 


of research : 

1. Its powers as a remedy in the treatment of 
disease. 

2. Its application in the discovery of the pa- 
thology of intricate cases. 

3. Its utility in demonstrating more clearly the 
nature Of the different faculties of the mind and 
the phrenological functions of the individual or- 
gans of the brain. Confining my attention now to 
the subject with which this article commenced, I 
introduce here the results of one or two experi- 
ments which the further observations of fifteen 
years have amply verified. 

Pureno-Macnetic Exrperiment.—A feeble 
and delicate young lady, aged fifteen, who had 
then recently suffered from congestive fever, was 
found to be sufficiently impressible to magnetic 
influence to admit of relief from the pain of an ap- 
proaching ague chill without feeling any other 
perceptible effect from it. Wishing to gratify 
some of her friends who were present, and who 
knew her to be entirely ignorant of Phrenology, I 
agreed to make an experiment upon a single 
faculty of the mind, but proposed to conduct it in 
a manner entirely different from any they had 
seen. I knew that the common experiments of 
exciting the different organs in persons highly 
magnetized produced results which partook too 
much of the operator’s own mind to be satisfac- 
tory, and I took an opportunity, when this young 
lady was entirely free from any magnetic influ- 
ence, to excite into action a part of the brain 
which I did not then believe to be fully under- 
stood. 

I commenced by gently exciting the upper half 
of each of the organs of Causauiry on each side 
of the middle of the forehead. In answer to 
questions, she said her mind was influenced in 
some way, but she was at first afraid to say what 
the real effect was. After two minutes more, she 
said, ‘It makes me try to tell the reason why,” 
or “the cause of something. I don’t know what 
it is, but my mind is trying to tell the cause of 
it.” 

In answer to further questions, she said, “‘ You 
are magnetizing the part of my brain that thinks. 
The influence spreads slightly in the skin, but it 
goes chiefly into the brain, and makes me think 
about the cause of things.” When questioned 
about the accuracy of her statements, she would 
only answer, “ Yes, I know it, I feel it, I am sure 
of it. It enables me to think better than I could 
before ; I could study out the cause of anything 
if I would try.” On trying to explain the philos- 
ophy of magnetism, she said there was something 
more wanting—she needed some other help—we 
must do something more—she would tell when all 
was right. 

Now, continuing to direct the influence gently 
and steadily through the first and third fingers of 
the right hand to the same points (the upper part 
of Causality), I directed a third current by the 
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middle finger to the central point, usually marked 
as the upper part of Comparison. Our subject 
at once expressed surprise at the effect. She said 
she could “ not tell what to call that organ,” but 
it was just “‘ the right one” for our present pur- 
pose. “It shows the difference between things 
that I think about,” said the girl, who was now 
delighted with her improved reasoning powers. 
** Now,” said she, “I can tell you the cause of 
things.” 

She was directed to go on and explain the cause 
of the change in her mental powers which she 
now experienced. She declined doing it till she 
had studied out the cause of my inquisitiveness on 
this subject. After an explanation ‘ofwmy mo- 
tives, which amused the persons presefit, she pro- 
ceeded to explain the modus operandi of my pro- 
ceeding, and its influence ondie® mind. I must 
omit much that was said, for want of room, but 
will give some of the principal points in her 
own simple language. Addressing me, she said: 
“This much I see plainly: you wi// to send that 
influence into my brain; you do this by a strong 
determination to make it go there, just as you fix 
your mind to a strong resolution to accomplish 
something. The influence you send is a fine fluid, 
not like heat, nor that which makes lightning ; 
it is finer, and don’t hurt. You don’t send it 
through the dlood-vessels of the arm. I have 
read something about the nerves ; it goes through 
them, I am certain of that. It comes down from 
your brain—that is where the will is—and you 
make it come slow or fast. Ican not see just now 
the reason why you should have this influence, 
except that it is just given to you. It is not the 
same as strength ; I know ¢hat I am not mistaken 
about this.” In conclusion, the subject thus gave 
her perceptions on the way in which the magnetic 
fluid is acquired from the air. 

“I see this much: you breathe, and if you 
don’t breathe, you die. If you did not breathe, 
you would not have this power.” She was asked 
if I might not derive it from the food with which 
it could be carried into the blood, and then to the 
brain. She answered, “‘I told you before that it 
don’t flow in the blood-vessels, but in the nerves, 
It only goes in the blood as it is mixed in the air. 
You must get it from the lungs to the brain in 
some other way. It can go up the nerves from 
the lungs to the brain, and the brain can be di- 
rected by your will to send it down your arm, 
and out at your fingers; whenit gets there, I can 
understand it perfectly.” 

A further explanation of the true office of the 
organs under examination was desired, and the 
following questions were asked and answered. I 
copy the notes taken at the time. 

Question.—Do you know what organ of the 
brain lies next below the one I am now pointing 
to? Do you know what faculty of the mind be- 
longs to it? What do the phrenologists call it ? 

Answer.—Oh, I don’t know one word about 
Phrenology. 

Q.—But can you tell what this partof the brain 
is for? what does it do? 

A.—I know now, but I never thought of that 
before. 

The influence was row withdrawn from the 
higher organs (or the upper half of Causality), 
and directed to the lower half of Causality, the 


i 





order of Comparison not being interfered with. 
For the first minute the young lady seemed un- 
conscious of any effect being produced, except that 
she had Jost my assistance in the organs above. 
After two or three minutes more she said, “ This 
is a reasoning power, also, but there is some 
difference between these organs and those above 
them.” 

Q.—And what is the difference ? 

A.—The upper reasoning power is all about 
thoughts, and this is about such things as I can 
see. There is the same thing wanting that was 
at first with the upper organs. You must do the 
same thing to assist these organs that you did to 
assist the others. 

A magnetic current was now directed to the 
lower half of the organ of Comparison, the organs 
of Causality being stimulated as before. 

Q.—Does that have any effect on you ? 

A.—That does the very same thing that the 
middle organ does above—it compares. I could 
not think of that word before, but that is just it. 
It tells the difference. 

Q.—What kind of differences does it tell? what 
does it compare ? 


A.—It compares such things as I can see; the: 


organ above this compares thoughts, or such things 
as I think about. 

Q.—Does it compare all things that you see or 
hear of ? does it compare persons and things that 
look like each other or differ from each other? 

A.—Yes, it compares the appearances of per- 
sons, and their actions, too. Now I see how it is. 
These three organs below do the thinking about 
common things, and they go together init. They 
can't reason rightly without the middle one. The 
organ on each side traces out the causes of things; 
the middle one balances and compares. The three 
upper organs reason out thoughts and things that 
we can’t see, and this is the highest kind of rea- 
son; and here, as below, the middle one balances 
and compares: by its help I can see when it is 
wrong. Now I know this must be true. I feel it 
all so plain. 

Q.—Do you believe you have more reasoning 
power than you ever had before ? 

A.—Yes, I know I have ; I am certain of it. 

Q.—Did you ever know that you had these two 
sets of reasoning organs before this experiment ? 

A.—No, never. I never knew how it was that 
we could reason. I have seen books on Phrenol- 
ogy, but I never read any of them. 

Here this experiment terminated. The subject 
was resumed at another time, and the following 
questions were asked and answered : 

Q.—What do you now say is the effect of mag- 
netizing this upper part of your forehead ? 

A.—-It increases the thinking power. The up- 
per and lower reasoning powers are distinct. 

Q.—Have you read any books of natural phi- 
losophy or chemistry ? 

A.—I have read some of both. 

Q.—Have you tried to study out the causes of 
things as they are explained by those sciences ? 

A.—I have tried to understand such things 
some, but not very much. 

Q.—Do you know what organs are in operation 
when you try to tell the causes of things in 
chemistry or natural philosophy ? 

A.—I do ; that with the lower reasoning organs. 





Q.—Do you know what those organs are called 
in Phrenology ? 

A.—No; I never learned. 

Q.—Are you certain that you know what or. 
gans of your brain are in action when you try to 
tell the cause of the steam coming out of the tea- 
kettle ? 

A.—Yes, I know; the lower reasoning organs 
do this. 

Q.—Do you more often employ these organs 
than the upper ones ? 

A.—I do when I am doing anything, or ob- 
serving things that are passing around me. 

Q.—Which organs plan and arrange your work 
and tell when it is done right ? 

A.—These lower organs do this. They reason 
about the causes of all that happens around me, 
or all that I can get evidence of. 

Q.—Can you tell, then, when you do exercise 
the upper reasoning powers ? 

A—I don’t know how to express it, but they 
act in all reasonings of things that can’t be seen. 
They reason about thoughts, and the middle one 
compares them. 

Q.—When various thoughts come up in the 
mind, and we don’t know which is best, which or- 
gan chooses between them ? 

A.—I think the middle organ above. 

Q.—When I reason about the movements of 
your brain when you think, and I imagine the 
movement of the brain as if I could see it, what 
organs in my brain are in action ? 

A.—The lower reasoning powers do all that. 

Q.—When I look into your mind and try to un- 
dersiand its operations without regard to the ap- 
pearance of your brain, which organ@ are em- 
ployed ? 

A.—Then the upper reasoning organs act; the 
middle one compares the thoughts. 

Q.—Have you read anything of the philosophy 
of the mind ? 

A.—No, I never read any of it. 
a thing; I never studied it. 

Q.—If you were engaged in studying it, and 
reasoning out the philosophy of the mind, which 
organs do you think would assist you ? 

A.—In all the higher part of it I would employ 
the higher reasoning organs. The middle organ 
above would compare the different thoughts. 

Q.—Are you entirely certain that you under- 
stand these two sets or reasoning powers ? 

A.—I am certain that what I have said must be 
true, for I never thought of the subject before, 
and now it seems so very plain to me. 

All other experiments made with the object of 
discovering the true functions of the organs of 
Causality and Comparison have confirmed the 
views above given. It is not proposed to claim 
that these results have not been reached by oth- 
ers, for it will be seen that this distinction be- 
tween the two sets of reasoning powers can easily 
be reconciled with the view usually held by phre- 
nologists. My object is rather to show that they 
confirm the general truth of the science, and 
prove that there are more ways than one of ar- 
riving at the true theory of the human mind. It 
is no longer necessary to argue the truth of Mes- 
merism, for the strongest skeptics have now occu- 
pied the ground which we had reached fifteen 
years ago, and are strongly intrenching them- 
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selves there to avoid being swept away by a 
grander heresy which is now rapidly bearing 
before it all the old landmarks ef philosophy. 

The importance of a correct knowledge of the 
reasoning powers and their thorough cultivation 
js sufficient to justify the space we have devoted 
to them. The man of intellect claims the atten- 
tion of the world, and acknowledges that for all 
his acuteness he is dependent on the good develop- 
ment and due education of these organs, with 
others which a long course of training has taught 
to act in concert with them. Even the organ of 
Human Nature, which seems to occupy a still 
more elevated position at the helm of the intel- 
lect, perhaps, always acts in concert with the 
higher reasoning faculties, as we generally find 
these kindred organs almost equally developed in 
heads in which either is prominent. I do not, 
however, hesitate to concede to the organ of Hu- 
man Nature an independent office, and I heartily 
assent to the principles and facts presented in an 
able article in the PHrenoLocicaL JouRNAL 
for August, 1857, in which the powers and in- 
fluence of that organ are clearly set forth. But 
we do not understand its importance when we say 
that no man’s greatness depends on the power of 
a single organ, and the most acute minds are de- 
pendent on the combined action of various facul- 
ties to carry out their brightest inspirations. The 
successful politician, who relies more on tact than 
on talent, owes much of his success in always 
“ striking when the iron is hot,” and “ hitting the 
right nail on the head,” to the habitual exercise 
of the higher Causality and Comparison whieh 
perpetually devise and compare new expedients 
for operating on the thoughts, opinions, and feel- 
ings of men. Every man who possesses these or- 
gans, with that of Human Nature, in high per- 
fection, reads the minds of all with whom he comes 
in contact, understands them, and makes himself 
understood. He anticipates the consequences of 
each measure he proposes, predicts the objections 
that will be raised, and meets them with argu- 
ments which he foresees will be effectual before 
his auditors have had time to shape them into 
words. Such a man was Pericles, as he was seen 
and described by a poet of Athens : 

“ Now in a maze of thought he ruminates 

On strange expedients; while his heat, depressed 

With its own weight, sinks on his knees ; and now 

From the vast caverns of lfis brain burst forth 

Storms and fierce thunder.” 

Such are the men who in every age of the world 
advance, by unseen steps, to the high places of 
worldly honor ; such is the genius who “ grasps, 
as if by intuition, all the stores of human knowl- 
edge, and leaves dull learning toiling in the rear.” 

The orator who is thus endowed is able, not 
only to please, but to stir men’s blood. He can 
always say, not merely things that are beautiful 
and surprising, but the very thing that is appro- 
priate. As a lawyer, he always manages to 
draw from each witness the apparently insignifi- 
cant word which he foresees will turn the scale in 
his client’s favor ; he can read the mind of each 
jurer, and touch the sensitive nerve in the heart 
of each man ; he can elude the vigilance and ward 
off each home-thrust of the opposing counsel ; and, 
im summing up his case, can present an array of 
evidence, authorities, and technical subtleties, the 





bearing and result of which can only be seen by 
the judge who possesses the same high powers of 
mind, the same strongly organized and well-bal- 
anced brain, enlightened by the most extensive 
legal acquirements and experience. Thus, at the 
same moment that the intuitions of the organ of 
Human Nature prompt its lightest touch upon 
that sympathetic nerve that pervades all human 
hearts, and proves that 
“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin,” 

the higher reasoning powers lay the long train, 
and weave the complicated web of causes and 
effects by which the inspirations of genius are to 
be inevitably accomplished. 
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New American Cyciopepta: A Popular Dic- 
tionary of General Knowledge. Edited by George Rip- 
ley and Charles A. Dana. Vol.1, A. to Araguay. New 

York : D. Appleton & Co. London : 16 Little Britain. 1858. 

The first volume of the work bearing the above title is a 
large two-column octavo, executed in the best style of the 
enterprising publishers. The talent engaged in the com- 
position and editing of the work is manifest in every page, 
and we hazard nothing in saying that if the volume before 
us is a fair specimen of those which are to follow, the “ New 
American Cyclopedia” will at once take the first rank 
with literary men. The authors have not set themselves 
up as umpires on disputed questions of ethics, but appear 
to have given all subjects, thus far treated, in the spirit of 
the best-informed and most candid writers. We congrat- 
ulate the public on the appearance of this work, for we 
certainly have long needed it. 

In writing up the biographical department of this Jour- 
NAL, we have frequent occasion to refer to a biographical 
encyclopedia, and to us, therefore, a correct work of this 
kind is of the first importance. A short time since we de- 
sired to make a sketch of the late Emperor Nicholas, and 
referred to a celebrated cyclopedia by a distinguished au- 
thor who bears the honorary titles of D.D., LL.D., and 
this work graciously stated that he was born on the 7th of 
July, that he married in July, 1817, that his eldest son 
Alexander was born in 1818. Now in the name of all the 
biographical cyclopedias at once, what sort of biography is 
it to state in reference to two such personages as the late and 
present emperors of Russia, that Nicholas was born on the 
7th of July, without stating the year; that he was married 
in July, 1817, without stating the day of the month ; and that 
Alexander—the present emperor— was born in 1818, with- 
out stating either day or month. We judge there was no 
design in this last omission; but so far as this book, in 
Turkey morocco, is concerned, we have no clew to the 
year of the birth of Nicholas, or the month and day of the 
month on which Alexander was born. Anxious still to 
find out, we turned to another late and popular work, and 
found, not when Nicholas was born, nor when he was 
married, but that he was married in the 2ist year of his 
age; and by referring back to the first work, which says 
he was married in 1817, we inferred that he must have 
been born, not on the 7th of -ome July merely, but on or 
about the year 1797. Now is not this mode of book-making 
shamefully careless? and if such omissions occur relative 
to such men as Nicholas and Alexander, while one is 
ruling Russia, and the other is not three years dead, what 
may not be expected relative to less prominent charac- 
ters? We are happy to say that the “ New American Cy- 
clopedia” tells us that Alexander was born Aprii 29, 1818, 
and we expect, when it reaches the letter N, that the date 
of the birth of Nicholas will be given. 

Will the reader wonder that we hail a new work which, 
so far as we can judge from what has appeared, gives 
promise to avoid the chief errors of its predecessors, and 
furnish to the literary world what it has so long needed, a 
full and reliable Encyclopedia of History, Biography, and 
Science 

We have spoken of but a single point which displays the 
superiority of the new Cyclopedia over others, but shall 
hereafter, as future volumes of the work appear, treat of 
other subjects of comparison. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue crisis is past. As we expected, the Jour- 
NAL is sustained by its friends in spite of the 
hard times. Our new volume, opening with 1858, 
is received with a cordiality which gives cheering 
hope of abundant success. Subscriptions come 
rolling in with every mail beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. It would seem that the peo- 
ple, checked in their career of business, had fallen 
back upon self-improvement, and seek the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JoURNAL as a means to guide them to 
a new and higher mode of life, Our agents and 
beloved co-workers will please accept our best 
thanks for the past, and permit us to expect an 
earnest yey continuance of their gen- 
erous effort@to spread among the people the man- 
reforming truths whieh this Journa. is sent 

to promo @ 
ords of chger from every quarter encourage 
us © labor aif to hope for a larger subscription 
than ever before. Here is a stray waif from over 
the water : 

The PurEnoLogican Jovrnat is a monthly quarto pa- 
per, beautifully printed and profusely illustrated. Each 
number contains about as much matter as an ordinary 
octavo volume, and that of an elevated and eminently 
practical kind. It is, we believe, the only journal in the 
world devoted to the elucidation and advocacy of Phre- 
nology in all its bearings. It forms two handsome volumes 
every year,at the cost of a dollar only. It deserves as 


large a patronage in this country as its talent has won for 
it in America.—London Phonographic Keaminer. 


Tue Way To Do 1r.—A reader of the Jovr- 
wats and Lirs, in Delaware County, Ohio, writes us, “I 
mounted my horse and rode two days in obtaining sub- 
scribers, and now add six to the list on my own account— 
two for myself and four to be sent to friends in Illinois, ac- 
cording to their addresses given.” 

This is a noble sacrifice for the extension of truth, but 
the doer is blessed in the deed. 


Memoriat.—Mr. Dan A. Comstock, of Mill- 
ville, Mass., who for many years has been our agent for 
the Journats in that place and vicinity, departed this life 
Dee. 2ist. His niece, Frances A. Dodge, writes us, Jan. 
8d, that her uncle, on his dying bed, requested her to try 
to get up a club for the Journats for the coming year, 
She has fulfilled his request by assuming his work, and 
sends us the club accordingly. When it must fall, may the 
mantle of each worthy co-worker descend on a like worthy 
successor. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Susscrisers, Postmastrrs, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Acrnrs for this Jourwan. A 
liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 

Teacuers, Epirors, and CLERGYMEN are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates on 
presenting suitable recommendations. 

Ciuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publishers 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post- 
offices. Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

Posrace.—The postage on this JourNnax to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold or Silver Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a let- 
ter to the Publishers, without i ing the postag 

Remirrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 

te Our terms are, PaymMENT tn ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

CorRESPONDENTS Will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 
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Announcement, | 


‘Mone New HAnp- Booxs. 
HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT—SECOND SERIES. 
We have the pleasure of announcing a new series of 

Hand-Books for Home-Improvement, by the au- 
thor of “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” eic. 

The forthcoming volumes will be devoted a popular 
exposition of the more important branches of Rural Econ- 
omy and Rural Art; thus promoting public taste, enhanc- 
ing domestic comfort, and diminishing the expenses and 
increasing the profits of Rural Life and Industry. 

Like the previous series, these works have been prepared 
in compliance with a clearly expressed popular demand. 
Such books are wanted, and we have undertaken to supply 
them ata price which will bring them within reach of 
everybody. They will be brought outin neral 
style as our “ Educational Series,” and guia the 
same price. The series comprises : 

THE H 

A Pocket Manual of Rural A 
Houses, Barns, Poultry Houses, Ice 
Out-Buildings, Arbors, Ornamental 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; 















THE GARDEN: . 
A Pocket Manual of Practical Horticulture ; comprising 
Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and an expo- 
sition of the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth. 
Price, in paper covers, 3” cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 





THE FARM: 

A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture; with Chap- 
ters on Agricultural Chemistry, Seils, Manures, Draining 
Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, ete. 

Price, in paper eovers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Husbandry ; 
with Directions for the Breeding and Management of 
Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc., the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents 

“ The Garden” will appear first, and will be issued early 
in the spring. It will be the most thorough, comprehen- 
sive, lucid, and practical work of its size and price, on the 
subject of Horticulture, ever published. Persons desiring 
to insure themselves against delay in receiving it should 
send in their orders at once, as the demand will be great, 
and “ first come, first served” the rule. 

The four works will be furnished to subscribers ordering 
them all at the same time, for $1 00. 

Subscription books are now open. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Grauam's Baier Loncuann; A System 
of Longhand Contractions, by means of which the Prin- 
cipal Advantages of Shorthand are secured without re- 
sort to Stenographic Characters, and with perfect Legi- 
bility. By Andrew J. Graham, author of the “ Report- 
er’s Manual,” “A System for the Rapid Expression of 
Numbers,” etc. Muslin, beautifully lettered in gilt; 
price 63 cents. 

We have here not only a new book, but a novel subject. 
“Our present mode of communication,” justly observes an 
English Review, “ must be felt to be cumbersome in the 
last degree—unworthy of these days of invention; and we 
require some means of bringing the operations of the mind 
and of the hand into closer correspondence.” There is a 
wide demand for some practical method of shortening the 
common hand—a system which, though it may not be so 
beneficial as Phonography, may be easily acquired, and so 
legible that it may at once be applied to the principal pur- 
poses of writing: and, if Mr. Graham’s Brief Longhand 
should prove as practical as it seems, it can not fail to come 
into general use. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Cuoick GARDEN AND FLoweEr 


SEEDS.—The following, put op in packages at 10 cents 
each, wilt be sent, ot by matl, on receipt of price ty any 
Post-.-ffive in the U. 8., by Fowner anp Wex1s: 

artichoke, Large Squash ne 
Asparagus, Sweet Spanish 

*xwn bariy Turnip Beet, Sweet M -natain bm * (for Mangos), 
farly Blood Turalp do., Large Cheese — 

Long Blood da. Ma.inmoth or. 

Long Smooth Blood do. Long Scarlet Radish, 

Karly Purple Cape ae. Scarlet Turnip do., 


Barly York Cabbaxe, White dv. do, 
Karly Waketeld do., Yellow do. do, 
Karly Ox Heart do., Chinese ® ioter de., 


do., Black Fall do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., Victoria Rhubarb, 
Large Late Flat Duteb do., Liuneus do, 


Fine Drurnchead Savoy do., Salsify, 

Red Dutch do., Scorzonera, 

Early Horn Carrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Orange do., New Flanders do., 
Long White do., Prickly do. 
Thorburn's Nonpareil Cauliflower, Early White Bush Squash, 
Karly London as, Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late do. do., Lima Cocoanut do., 
Karly Waicheren do., Buston Marrow do, 


Karly Short Green Cucumber,” 
Early White Spiued do., 
Early Green Cluster do., 


Wiuter C:ovk Neck do, 
Large Red Tomato, 
Large Red Smooth do., 


Loug Green Prickly do., ee Yellow do., 
West India Gherkin, do., Red Cherry do., 
linproved New York Egg plant, es Cherry do, 
Curled seotch Kale, Pear Shaped 7s 


White Cabbage Lettace, Yellow Pium 

fce Druimbhead do., Early White Outed Tas, 
Karly Cu-led Silesia = do., White Giobe 

Hardy Green ju. White Norfolk bs be 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Gr- en Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do, 
Skiliman's Netted do., New Yellow Finland do. 
Cantelope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 

lee Cream Water do, ake, 

New Orange do., do., Summer Savory, 

Carolina do., do., Winter do., 


Apple Seeded do., do., 
Citron do., for preserves, 
Long Green Ukra, 
improved Dwarf do., 


Sweet Marjuiam, 


‘hyme, 
Lemon Balm, 
Coriander, 


Large Ked Union, Fennel, 
Large Yellow do., Lavender, 
Large White do., Rosemary, 
Extra Curled Parsley, Hyssop, 
improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 
Cherry Pepper, Catnip, 
Long Cayenne do., Elecainpane. 


The following are too bulky to be sent — mail, but may 
be ordered by express at the following prices, in New 
York. Address Fowiee anp W115, as below: 


Cen Cents. 
Rarly Matagan Beans, per at) 20 Champion of Eng’nd Peas, per 
Sword Loug Pod do., * 20 quart, 40 
Broad Windsor dv., “20 Queen of Dwarf do., * 50 
Early Rob Roy Dwt. “25 British Queen do. “ 60 
Karly China Dwt. “25 Hair’s New Dwt, 7 “ 1% 
Karly Mohawk * 25 Stanley Marrow “7% 
Ea:ty Half Moon “25 Knight's New Tall aa’ 
Karly Nonpareil “25 moth Marrow, 00 
Eacly Black Tampico “25 Dwf. G@’den Marrowfat, “ 20 
Early Marrowtat (White) ‘“‘ 20 Dwf. Blue Imperial, ** 20 
Karly Zebra Dwi. “25 Bishop's Long Podded, “ 40 
Horveultucal Pole “ 40 Coun. Field Pumptin, “95 
Red Pole Cranberry “ 40 Spring Vetches or Tares, “ 25 
Extra Karly “ 00 Osage Orange “ % 
Daniel U’ Rourke “00 Yellow a, per 2b, 1 00 
x’ Early Cedo Nulli Peas, “ 40 Huney do., 1 00 
Extra Early Canata do, “ 40 Apple Seed, oo to 
Ex'a E'ly Prince Albertdo,, ‘25 Pear do., ba 6 00 


Karly Warwick do,, “ 25 Strawberry Seed, 12 sorts 
arly Chariton do., “ 20 separate, per paper, 
Barly Washiugton do., “ 20 Currant Seed, 25 


For the South, California, and Oregon these seeds should 
be ordered at once, for Spring planting. Io Florida, Louis- 
lana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi the pvople 
will soon plant their gardens, We hope ali will be —— 
to goud time, tor a good garden furnishes half the food for 
many a family. 

FLlowss Seeps.—Peerarp By Matt.—We have obtained 
from the best svarces, iu Europe and America, a choice se- 
lection of the best varieties of FLowxr Szeps yet produced. 
They are carefally assorted and put up, with ee wraj - 
pers in DOLLAR PackaGeEs, to go by MalIL, postpaid. 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—sIXTEEN KINDS. 
Didiscus Corulea, Anonual China Pink, 
Ipomoea Burridgtt, Scarlet Cacalia, 
Potox Drummoudil, Centauea Americana, 
Mixed Portulaca, Fine Dwarf China Aster, 
Mignouette, Mixed Globe Amaranthus, 





African Hibiscus, Mixed Canudytuft, 
Calliopsis elegans picta, Fine Dwarf Lupina, 
White Cypress Vine, Mixed Petunia. 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 
Phiex Queen Victoria, Fine Pansy, 
UVentranthus Macrosiphen, Mixed Leptosiphon, 
New Carnation striped Portulaca, —— Cruckshankil, 
Gawa yas 

ntaurea Mixed Thunbergia, 

New large re neersed Mignonette, Finest German Scabious 
Extra Double China Pink, New hes Scarlet oe 


PACKAGE NO. 3.—TWELVE KINDS. 
Acroclintum Roseam, Perilla Nankinepsis, 
Phiox Louis Napoleon, New Va iegated Viola Tricolor, 
New White striped Pink Portulaca Aurea, 
New Camellia Baleams, Blamenbachia Insignis, 
New Variegated Flax, Whitlavia G)andifiora, 
Rosea. 


Mixed Eatoca, Viscaria Coli 

[Those who wish for only 1 wy amg he FrLowenr Szxps, 
should according to the numbers, which “yp =a 
—No. 1, No. 2, or No. 8. It will be seen that No. 1 con- 


tains sixteen varieties; No, 2, fourt en varieties, and No. 8, 
twelve varieties. One dollar pays for one package. Three 
dollars Pie A the whole three packages, Fay mag va- 


rieuca, ¥ postage on the seeds at ew York 
office. Plesee r ster Jett-re, and address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Wanrep—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURN AL for Novem er, 1857. If any of ovr fie nds have 
copies of thes number to spare, and will — them to us, we 
wel b phased to remun-raie them, end sis» be much 
obliged. FOWLER OND WELLS 


Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the monih previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent ia at once. 

Tznme.—Twenty-five ovnts a Ime each ins-rti-n. 
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THe CoPpaRiINERSHIP HERETO- 
Fore existing beiween the undersigned under ths firm of 
FOWLER aND WELLS & OU. i: this LY di solved by 
Mu.ual consent, FOWLER A ELLS, 

D. P. BUTLER. 
Bost-n, November 27, 1857. 





Nores or Invitation, Forms or 
CARDS, etc., are to be found in How to Writs. 


New Works on PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Sent by return mai: to any Post-offise, at prices annexed. 





Hox. Tuomas H. Bewrow said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pao- 
wooraruy been known forty years ago, it would have savep us 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LAwoR.”* 








AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Compleie Guide 10 the Acquisition of P.tman’s Phonetic 
Short-band. In musiin, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
bew and comprehensive «xp sition of Phonograpby, ® with 

cop:ous illustrations and exercises. Prepaid, 60 cen 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
ser. A complete guide tw the art of Verbatin Reporting. 
Ia musiin, $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, ¥ Puman. On the 
best meth«d of imparting Ph. a full 
course of lessons, with prac'ical hints on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved im the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 15 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exercees. A useful work for 
every Poonographic student 25 cents, 


THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 2% ccnts. 

PHONOG RAPHIC COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonograph ! 12 cen's. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exp: sition of Pronography, i intended as a school book, 
and to aff rd and t b inetruction to those 
who bave not the assi- anee of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

TUE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reperting Style of Phonography. With tilas- 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cen's. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Poon graphy. Con- 
taining valuabie exiracts, Oumpiled vy Pitman. 15 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a picture 
sogg:stive of its sound, 25 cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading For the use of Poone ic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 cents 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics. 

Paper covers, 35 cts. 

GOLD PENS, manof.ctured expressly for Phonographers. 

Best quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50. 

When single copi: 8 of these works ore wanted, the amount, 
ip postage stamp-, small change, or bank netes, may be in- 
closed in a letter and s°nt & the Publishera, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the Fixst MAIL. 


(3 All leturs should be pces'-paid, and addressed as 
follows : FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
(Name ‘he Post-office, County, and State.) 

















FaMILy CoRRESPONDENCE: SomE 
of the most charming specimens of Famrry Lerress are 
to be found in How to Wertz. “From Herbert at College 
to his Mother” is worth the price of the book. Only 90 
cents, or in handsome muslin binding, 5) cents. 
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To Youne Men. Tue Ran- 
WAY Repwlican says that How to Write “should be in 
the hands of every young man in our country, aye, and 
young woman too.” 





Someruina New—P.Liays AND 
INSTRUCTION!! CALKINS’ GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Home A t Spelling, Beading. the 





Meaning and Use of Words, and Composition. 

Catxine’ Games at Worps consist of a set of 280 
letters, including capitals, ema'l letters, figures. and punctu- 
ation marks, the numbers of each correspon:ting with the 

roportion of their use in the formation of words, put up 
Ee strong box, and accompanied with a littl Book of 
Dir ctione. These letters are printed om both sides of thick 
colored peste-board, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling. 

Tus PRiMary oBsect of these games is maTEUCTION 
The form of plays has been given for the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise so afiractive that children will engage in 
them as cheerfully and earnestly as they do tn their ordin- 
ary amusements. Nor are they adapted only to children 
who have not learned to read—they are sufficiently varied 
to be suitable for boys and giris who are studying geog- 
raphy, history, grammar, and composition. 

A box of these letters, or “Games at Worps,” is worth 
ten times as much as any book, in teaching a child — 
and spelling; besides, they furnish a most entertaining an 
instructive smusement for children who have already 
learned to read. Every family ehould have one. 

Price $1, on receipt of which the Games will be sent by 
mail, pos paid. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. New York. 


Composirion. Iv Is ONE OF THE 
best manuals of Composition and Letter Writing with which 
we are acquainted.—Biston Daily Chronicle. How To 
Wrirr. Price 80 cents. 


A Tre 0 Save Money, AND THE 


WAY TO SAVE IT.—Sixwen years’ experience in the 
Doguerrcan and Photographic business will eauble the sub- 


scriver to make 
CASH PURCHASES 


for his C rrespondenis so a8 to save them a large per-cent- 
age, and he therefore offers his services to the Daguerrean 
and Photographie Artists in the purchase and forwarding of 
all kinds of merchandi pplieable to their business. He 
will also receive caeh orders for purchasing and forwerding 
every description of MERCHANDISE, Books, and Peri- 
odicals, He is also prepared to execute every description of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 

and Copying at prices (by the 100) lower than ever before 
executed. H_- still publishes the PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
FINE aRT JOURNAL, beantifally ilt'ustrated with toenty- 
four photographic pic'ures, at ovly Five Dotiars a year. 
Also a seoond edition, without iHlastratioas, at Two DoLLars 
ayear, This is the largest, hundsomest, and cheay est work 
of .he kind published in the wor.p. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BUOKS, of every euthur, on baud, or 
procured to order. 

Several entirely new articles for Photographers’ use. All 
kinds of Book and Job Printing executed at the lowest 


rates, 

Send for one of my C:rculars for further information. 
They are worth reading. 

No orders attended to unl-ss accompanied by the cach. 

H. H. SNELLING, Poblishber and General Commission 
Agent, 93 & 95 Duane Street, New York. 

November, 1857. 














Tue Youne Lapies ALL WRITE 
Letters to Parents, Brothers, Sisters, Friends, and some- 
times to Lovers, and to insure correctness, elegance, and 
the proper forms, they all send for How to Waite. Price 
80 cents in paper covers; in muslin, 50 cents. 





SeLpHo’s ANGLESEY Lee 
with Patent Elastic Anatomical Joints, Pat- 
ented March 6,1856. Also, SELPHO’S AR- 


TIFICIAL HAND, which 1s 80 arranged 
that the wearer can open and sbut the fin- 
gers, grasp, etc. Further information ou 
application at 24 Spring street, New York. 


“ Let toe Heart SPEAK” WHEN 
you write Love Lerrers, so How to Write say$. It gives 
full directions and some charming examples. 
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Grorce A. Prince & Co.’s In- 


PROVED MeLopgons.—The oldest establishment in the Uni- 
ted States, empioying two hundred men, and finishing eighty 
instruments prr week. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS have been floished, and are now in use. 
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Our latest improvement coneis’s of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED 8WE and ali our MeLopzons hereafter will be 
furnished with this attachment, without extra charye. 

We shall dispose of no rigbts to other makers to use this 
swell; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture, 


We have on file a large number of | ters from the beet 


judges of Music in the oonntry, which sprak in flaitering 
terms of the of oar Melod » and which we 
will be bappy to show on application. 

Our instruments bave received the First Premiva w 
ever exhibiied in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled, 
GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO, Puffalo, 

and No. 87 Faiton Street, New Yor! 





Jan. tr. tf. 


Grown GENTLEMEN. THERE 
are many “ grown g ” whose education has 
neglected, that will find invaluable assistance in the hin 
and directions of this little manual.—7ribune. How To 
Werte. Price 30 cents. 











Pranos, Mxrtoprons, ORrGANs, 
ETC., ETC 
The Subscriber has for years been engaged in the pur- 
chase and eale of Pianos, Hurps, Meodeons. Guitars, 
Organs, Music, e‘c,, and being a practical musician, bas 





g ven entire satixfaction. He buys directly from the man- 
ufucturers, and is thereby rel ved from hravy reote and 
oth: r expenses. Every iostrument sold by him receives his 
rsonal attention, and is guaranteed votonly us to quility, 
ut a8 being cheaper than it can be procured at any whole- 
sale house in America. A printed list of prices. accompa- 
nied by the most unquestionable references, will be sent, 
free of postage, to all parts of the world, on application to 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 
Jaly 12t. 56 John Street, New York. 


“ How I wisn I coup wriTE 
FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send for How to Write, 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 


VatuaBLE Books! !—Pusu.isn- 


ed by DINSMORE & CO, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
Railroa i aud Steam Navigatioa 
GUIDE AND ROUTE BOOK. 

The ok! pioneer, established in 1850. 238 pages, with a 
fine Map, 25 cents. 

“Tuizry Mites Azounp New York” contains jst the in- 
f rmation every stranger who visits the metrop: lis will re- 
quire, viz., roe the public places of resort in and around 
New Yorx, and how to find them, with Map of the City. aad 
a miniature Mgp of Thirty Mles around, showiug all the 
various Railroads and their Stations, also 1.000 places, and 
how to fiad them, with a Complete Steamboat Directory. 
Price 12 cents. 

Tricks anp Taars or New Yorx« Crry, beautifully illus- 
trated, wul soon appear. ConTents.—Peter Funk Shops ; 
Patent Sefe Swindlers ; Pickpockets ; Garrolers ; Gambleis, 
ele., etc. Price 10 cenw. 











Syrineus.—THE BEST SYRINGES, 
atd fferent prices. The practic. value cf these ins'raments 
me The 





How tro Eavt. 

Td& ECONOMY OF FOOD: on waar sHALL we EAT; 
being us fai Li ssone for Rich and Pocr, incl sding th. at. ry of 
ONE %IME A DAY. 

Bhowing how ’iwas earned ; and how ’twas spent; and how 
five mouths it fe’, By Solon Robinson, o’ the New York 

Tribune office. 
Price 10 cents prepaid by mail. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Zz , and no family ehould be without 
one. We farnish with each instrument an ILLUsTRATED 
Manvat of instructions, prepared by Dr. Tsat, giviug 
complete dir cticns for its use. 

The —_ of the best syringes, sent by mail, patore 
pre-paid, ar® from $8 50 to $4 00. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Looxine-GLASsSES, PictTURE 
FRAMES. Country trade supplied. Nos. 388, 390, and 892 
Greenwich Sircet, corner of Beach Street, New York. 
lyr. HORACE V. 8IGLER. 





Country BooksELLERS WHO 
have not obtained a supply of How to Wrirr, How To 
Tax, How to Benave, or How To po Bustness, should 
order them at once. They can be obtained separately, or 
bound in one large handsome volume. 


ry 

Tne PurenoLoeicaL ALMANAC, 
for 1858, Iiustrated, is now ready. Price 6 cente, For sale 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. New 
York 0. 142 Washington Street, Rosion; No. 923 Chest- 
nut Sireet, Philade:phia; and hy all Newemen. 
Its valusbie contents eh uld secure ita place in every fam- 
ily. There are 88+ ngravings, includiog the Names of the 
Orgaus ; What is Phrevology ; The Human Bram ; Lemuel 
G. White ; Howell Cobb : Samuel Coit; Two Paths ot Life ; 
Horace Mann ; Heury A. Wise; Anna Cora Mowatt; Elwha 
K. Kane; McKim the Murderer, and Norcross the Victim ; 
i b-nezer Me: jam ; Lotetlect and Idiocy ; Ansop Burlingame; 
Cyrus W. Field; Prof. Morse; Robert J. Walker; Erastas 
P ; Currer Bell, and Gen. Wilillm Walter, O-pital 
#, are given, »nd the whole beau- 
family, and every store, shop, fac- 
ndwt amer should be supplied with 
~ Agen, Hers, and newsmen may sell bun- 
dredagm4 th etacopy. Ouly 6 cents, 


ES AS WELL AS FRE- 
exatious Delays are caused by obscure, 
ward Lerrer Writine. The perusal of 
which costs only 80 cents, would save 
mohey and temper. 
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nds of business a with 
aither in this country or in any of the 
Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
w the public, both in Englana and on the continent of Ea- 
, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign 
Toe Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, bas for the past eight years been euccesstully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular to con- 





countries, 


‘esied cases. ’ 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for exum#nations of new inven- 
tious; inventors May consult us ae to the novelty and pat- 
sptability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
jescribing their Inventions to us, and inciosing a to 
Orvpay the return letter. 

Communications by lever tp reference to Inventions, 


Patents, or Patent Law, attended to. 
FOWLER aNnD WELLS. BOR Broadway, New York. 


“Nor A ‘Lerrer-WRirTER’ oF 
the common sort, by any means, but a sensible, interesting, 
and useful beok.”— 7he Paper+. 


~ THe Porenoxoericar Bust, 


designed especially for Lrarners; showirg the 
exact location of ail the Organs of the Brain, 
fally developed, which will enable every one 
to stud, the science without an inetractor, It 
msy be ed and sent with arfety by ex- 
press, or as freight (aot by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, including box tor pack- 
ing, only $1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingen‘ous inventions of the age. 
A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
ani classifi. avons Those who can pot optain tbe servicers 
of a seor may learn, in a very ehort time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phren . 60 for as the 
lecation of the Organs are concerned.”—W. Y. Daily Sun. 


Mopets. Tse Bustnzess Let 
TERS in How To Writs are models.—Prutrie Farmer. 


EmPLOYMENT.—PLEASANT AND 
ProritaBLe—Young men imevery or ighborhood may have 
healibfal, pl t, and profitable employment by engaging 
in the sale of our new and valuable booke, and can‘ assing 
for our popular famil; Journsls. Our new and useful books 
should be placed within the reach of every fumily in the 
land, Thousands of copies migit be sold where they have 
never yet been introduced. A few dollars—say $15 or $25 
—is enough to commence with. Young men, teachers, 
clergymen, traveling agent:, a2 may engsge in this good 
enter; rise, with pr fit to themselves and great good toe 
others. Our first class journals are everywhere popular, 
and canvassers will find ‘hem well adap‘ed to the wants of 
the people in every neighborhood. For terms and par- 
ticulare, address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3(8 Broadway, New York. 
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MR. FOWLER'S LECTURES ON PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


(Tre following notice and resolutions have been 
sent us for publication. ] 

On Thursday evening last, at the close of Mr. 
Fowler’s seventh lecture, a motion was made by 
J. D. Brown, that a committee be appointed for 
the purpose of drafting resolutions» e e of 
the regard in which the audience held Mr. Fow- 
ler and the subject of his lectures, when the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were selected: J. D. Brown, 
Rev. J. W. Baruey, A. Hanna, O. 0. Saumway, | 
and J. Panxer. On Saturday evening, at the | 
close of the last lecture, beer yaaa were sub- 
mitted and unanimously adopted 

Wherece, The citizens of Fulton mag 
tened with pleasure and deepeffin terest 
lectures on Phrenology by Mr. L. MijPow 
of Fowter anp Werts, New Y 
demonstrated to our minds, not onl 
ogy, but its bearings upon all of the rela’ 
its utility as applied to the cultivation of 
ers of mind morally, physiologically, and i 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That from the universe of truth ond wisdom, 
and the progressive tendencies of mankind, the bo 
of knowledge should never be circumscribed, but in 
should be enlarged as fast as the progressive natu 
mind requires amplitude of action ; and that there are no 
channels equaling Phrenology in facilities for acquaint- 
ing man with himself and his brother man. 

Resolwed, That we hail in Phrenology the elements of a 
brighter era, in which the harmonious oultivation of the 
mental powers shall be idered par to all other 
objects, and that we would accordingly urge the necessity 
of its introduction into our schools, academies, etc., to be 
recognized and taught, even as a basis of elementary edu- 
cation. 

Resolved, That Phrenology clearly points out the nature 
of man as its basis; and is accompanied by natural evi- 
dences demonstrative of its truth and practical utility ; 
that it fully recognizes the doctrines of human accounta- 
bility and responsibility ; that it is of the greatest practical 
moment to all who would develop in themselves harmo- 
nious characters; and that, instead of its leading to inf- 
delity, as many persons who are ignorant of it seem to 

ppose, it fully recogni the spiritual relations of man 
to his Maker, and the immortality of his soul. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the moral bearings of 
Phrenology a harbinger of good to the race, and therefore 
commend it to the candid and truthful investigation of all 
lovers of humanity. 

Reolved, That Mr. Fowler’s lectures commend them- 
selves to our reason by the clearest evidence ; that we will 
endeavor to co-operate with him in the dissemination of 
truths so fraught with promise for the regeneration of the 
family of man ; and that we hope (Providence permitting) 
to meet with him again under similar circumstances at 
some future day. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
be published in the Amwmeroan Pureno.ocicat Journ, 
Fulton Patriot, and Onwego Coun'y Garetie. 

J. D. BROWN, Chairman of Committee. 

Feuton, December 18th, 185T. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Stocks moved the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this committee, with power to add to 
their ber, be requested to act as a permanent commit- 
tee to aid in the spread of information on Phrenological 
subjects in this village; and to correspond, as occasion 
may require, with Fowiex anp We ts for the promotion 
of that object. 

























Caveut at Last.—Gillett, who has so long 
and falsely professed to be our agent, and whom 
many times in the last ten years we have denounced 
as a swindler and lecherous vagabond, is now in 
jail in Worcester County, Mass., on a charge of 


bigamy. 











A NEW PREMIUM, 
WORTH FIFTY DOLLARS ($50 00). 


For the encouragement of friends, co-workers, 
and agents, we have concluded to offer as follows: 
To the person who may send us the largest list of 
subscribers for the Purenorocicat JouRNAL, 
between the present time and the first of May, 
1858, we will give 

A Hanpsome CasiInet, 


embracing forty of our best Phrenological speci- 
mens, selected from our large collection—the same 
as those we sell at Twenty-Five DeLLaArs; also, 
.- worth of 


Twenty-Five Dotiars rn Booxs, 


| which may be selected from our extensive cata- 
e, making, in all, a premium worth the hand- 
me sum of 

Firry Doiiars, 
e above shall be promptly awarded to the suc- 
cessful party, soon after the first of next May. 
The Castner will prove a valuable acquisition 
to any man, and may form the nucleus for a large 
Town, County, State, or National collection, while 
a library worth $25 would grace the book-case, 
and aid to ornament the mind of any reader. Now 
the question arises, ‘‘ Who shall be the happy re- 
cipient of these trephies ?” A little well-directed 
effort will secure them tosomeone. Reader, what 
say you ? would you like this valuable Casiner, 
and this very handsome Lisrary? 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 


For $50, we will send One Hunprep Corres 
of the Parevo.ocicaL JourNat one year, to one or one 
hundred different persons, and $5 in Books published by 
us, as a Prewrem to those who get up the club. 

For #20, forty copies of the Journat will be sent a year, 
and $2 in our Books. 

For $10, twenty copies of the Journat, and $1 in q 
Books. , 
For #5, ten copies of the Jovrnat will be sent one 

year. 

For $1, one copy will be sent a year. 

For $3, a copy of the Pureno.oei0aL Journal, a copy 
of the Warre-Cure Journal, and a copy of Lirs Inivs- 
TRATrD (weekly) will be sent for one year to one address. 

Clubs, large and small, may be made up of both Jour- 
nals, and the premiums will be sent as above. Please 
address Fowtzr anp Wexxs, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Deatu From A Leecu-pire—ExtTraorpina- 
ry Case.—A somewhat singular case has been 
brought under the notice of the coroner for West 
Middlesex, Londen, in which a child lost its life 
through excessive hemorrhage resulting from a 
leech-bite. The deceased, Samuel Innes Press, 
had been affected with a severe attack of bron- 
chitis, when it was thought necessary for the 
child’s safety to apply leeches to the vicinity of the 
irritation ; and the consequence was, that one of 
the leech-bites bled so profusely that the poor lit- 
tle creature shortly after expired from the shock 
to the system occasioned by the great loss of blood. 





M. D. H.—Prof. Morris’ Philosophical Gram- 
mar is out of print. He is revising the work, and it is 
expected he will bring out a new edition in good time. 
When it shall be issued, we will announce the fact and the 





price. 





Fo RB 1 8 5 8. 

Tu1s Journ. is devoted to the science of human nature. 
Tt aims to teach man his powers, duties, and relations; how 
t> meke the most of himself, and thus secure the highesi 
mental and physical well-being. 

Practicat Pureno.oey, or how to read character, Self. 
Improvement, Home Education, Government, Selection of 
Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness, and Companions for Life will be clearly eet forth. Bi- 
ography, with Portraits, N»taral History of Man, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculture, and Architecture, with Engravings, will 
meke the Journal an interesting and valuable family guide 
and companion to all readers. 

Published mon hly, in form for binding, at $1 00 a year; 
Ten Cnrpies, $5 00; Twenty Copies, $10 00. 





THe Water-Curr Jour: 
NAL for 1858—Devoted to Physiology, Hyuropathy, and the 
Laws of Life and Health—with Engravings illustrating the 
Human 8)stem—A Guide to Health and Longevity. 

-Goop Hearra 8 ove Gaeat Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath- 
ing, Cleanli » Ventilati Dwellings, Clothing, Occupa- 
tion, ete., are clearly presented in the Warer-Cugz Jour- 
Nat. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to all 
known diseases. The Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in thoee complaints peculiar to 
Women. Particular dirzctions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at moms, so that all may apply it. Believ- 
ing Health to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the 
friends of good Health to place a copy of Tas Watsr-Curs 
JourRNAL in every family in the United States, Single Copy. 
$1 a year; Ten Copies, $5; Twenty Copies, $10. 








Lire ILLUSTRATED. 185s. 

A Firs -Class Pictorial Weekly Newspaper devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, and ths Ars; to Enrzararn- 
MENT, ImpROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to en- 
courage a spirit Of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANOE, and 
AcTivity among the people; to point out the means of 
profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the Lzap- 
ING IDEAS OF THE Day; and to advocate PoLt:ieaL and IN- 
DUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL OLassEs. A paper which ought 
to be read by every family. 

Its columns contain Original Essays—Hietorical, Bio- 
graphical, and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Ad- 
venture; Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc. ; Articles 
on Science, Agriculture, Horticultare, Physiology, Edaca- 
tion, the Mark~ts, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance and interest ; a!l combining to render it one 
of the Bust Famity Newspapers ry tee Wor.p. 

Terms To Civss.—single Copy, a year, $2 00; Ten 
Copies, $10 00. 

Lire ILtusrr«tep will be sent t> new subscribers three 
months, in clube fr twenty-five cents each, that it may be 
tried, and its merits faily un‘erstoud, 

Published every Saturday by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No, 808 Broad «ay, New York. 

For Turer Dotiars, a copy of the Parenoioeicat Jour- 
wat, Lire ItLostea ep (weekly), and the Watzr-Curs 
JouRNAL, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the 
time to subscribe ana form Clubs. 





Farenps—Co-workers— VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 














